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THE SURVEY OF THOUGHT. 


THE Succes 


THE SCRIBI H 


The history of religious thought 
people, after the cessation of prophecy and before the 
s extremely interesting, tl 


A Alig, LHIOU 


gh the materials out of which 


icted are scantier and vaguer than we could desire. In an 
Moos ‘ Mr. G.S Goodspeed gives a sketch of the 

e especialiy on the influence exerted by the Scribes 

and on the tendencies which made the Jewish people 

ne of Christ. He points out that the prophe ts had left 

ir nation. The ideas of the cne God, of His righteous- 

ness, so pure ty, demanding righteousness in His people, and of that 
Me Sslanic relyun ich He was to ntroducs 
phetic le 


} 


, were the clief parts of this pro- 
hese were truths that were now to be wrought into the 


hational l ( and the teaching of Ezra was that, to obtain this 
ighteousn ! ist obey the Law of the righteous God Hle made 
he righteous character of which the prophets had spoken 


the Law. The primary necessity, then, was the 


ty, th 
appl cation of thi W he age The Law was ancient; its precepts 
were directed to different historical circumstances, came themselves in part 
om different ages of the nation’s history. It was, therefore, in its details, 

appropriate, incomplete, and even contradic: ry. To accomplish the 
purpose Ol makin 


\LL, 


shteousness possible to all, the life of the present must 
be able to find in the Law a network of rules governing present conditions. 
The Scribes’ work was to accomplish this adaptation, to work it out into 
practical detail, to show the people how ancient statutes bore on immediate 


in the accomplishm«e nt of this purpose they laid the foun- 


dations of two very portant institutions of later days—the Synagogue and 
> mT +; } 
the Oral Tradition. Unfavourable as may be the 


judgment we form of the 
ral Traditional Law, there can 


be no doubt that, as Mr. Goodspeed points 


was the instrument in the hands of the early Scribes which made the 


Law flexible, and in harmony with the times, and which saved it 
ing antiquated and unintelligible, and thus from losing practical 
Its usefulness remained constant, since it grew with the needs 
gee 


ople, while the written Law was fixed. Two other complementary, 
most lmportant, services were rendered by the Scribes. The first was 


‘er literary activity, manifested in the collection of the national religious 
literature If we think of the writings of the prophets, psalmists, and others, 
as gathered into collections, edited, arranged, corrected by these diligent 
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achers, and preachers, we shall not go far wrong in asserting that 
ent to the work of the Scribes. The second serv 

) red is seen in their influence upon the Temple 

priests and the worshippers. The Law, preached and applied 
had very much to say about the 


Temple and its services 

increased the I rivileges of the priests, exalted thei posivio! 
their revenues. But at the same time it presented a lofty ideal of the priest 
clearly defined his duties and obligations, and became thus a powerf t 


nl 7 
Lpowerlul restraint 


. and enhanced 


n his worldly and irreligious ambitions and tendencies. It cannot be doubted 


preached by the Scribes, tended t nify t 
| ; 


} 
»e@levVate ana aignily the 


1 the Temple worship. It is usually the dark sid 


the Seribes that is presented to us For there 
d Templ worship beya 

Were EXpec ted to secure. J 

, apart from their moral and religi 

ty what it was in the days of Jesus. 
is lineal descendant— was the 


A. 


[Tue Earuiest Civinization or BaspyLonia AND EGy1 


Biblical arch log he i! scent years received man 
. 7 | } 
have been made in bibl 
that wholly new and unexpect 
It is now 
Babylonia, 
tes who 


priated 


t, aS early 


same article an acc 

a F. Hommel, of 
recent volume furnished dat 
vilization of Egypt, which all along has been tacitly 
indigenous and self-developed, drew largely o1 
n. In this way the earliest homes of 


Babylonia, where Abraham lived 


he home of Jacob and his descendants 


ancestors 


seventy-five years, 


for some 400 years—are have been the seats of the highest culture 
developed at that early age In view of these data, the assumption so often 
Originally an exceedingiy crude nomadic 
. . h sa ] : * ] ++ - na ly = lu I}x 9939°1 eur + Greet 
tribe, without law or letters, and only gradually acquiring the 


— 


made that the Hebrews were 


ments of civilization, is inconsistent with the results of scholarly researc] 
T } ” . f 
Hommel pursues four lines of argument, namely, a comparison o! 
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cred places in Babylon and Egypt, then by placing side by side the 
ythologies of the two countries, and next their languages and writing, 
the satisfaction of many scholars has proved that the dependence of 


ulture on the Babylonian is a fact that can no longer be 


e 
Thus a comparison of eighteen divinities of Assyrian mythology 


he Egyptian shows that, not only in individual names, but 

ns and grouping of these gods and goddesses, there is 

to make it highly probable that the Egyptians in pre 

grated from Babylonia, and that in spite of changes their 

retained enough of the Semitic type to betray this origin. The 

lence from language, too, would seem to favour the conclusion that the 
ld Egyptian is developed from a Semitic basis. Naturally the new thesis 
without its difficulties; but these are of a character which can doubt- 

be removed by later res¢ arches The facts now seem to be that the 
Babylonians and those who afterwards became Egyptians dwelt together 
the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and that this, as is pre- 


upposed by the Biblical records the oldest seat and centre of civilization. 


BinteE Stupy.—The ne ition of The Queen's Printers’ 

tudent the H Bible, which has appeared after considerable 

lay, is rather disappointing. Although a handsome and useful volume, it 
characterized by » regrettable features. Firstly, the Preface fails to 
licate with s ‘lent clearness wherein this edition ffers from its pre 
several items, amongst which are Canon 

Names in the Bible” d Sir John 

‘condensation of several other 

In one point the Preface is 

five articles which are described as new 

Basis of the Pri vresslve Steps of 

temporary Links which connect the 

m with General History.” Comparison shows 

parts of which this-article consists have been 

oduced from an rlier edition. The titles have been altered, and 
utter has been occasionally revised, but much has been reprinted verbatim 
tatemet ught t run ‘Part III. of an i pitome of Bible 
the supposed improvements are very 
the substitution of Canon Girdlestone’s 

for Canon Cheyne’s instructive article. 

ferences to modern criticism are far from satis- 

are abreast of recent research will read the 
llowing sentences with astonishment. ‘ Doubtless, Moses was inspired 
ther to write or to compile the Book of Genesis. . . . . The other four 
his own time, and to events with which he was 

Many who cannot accept some of the con- 

f 


advanced school of Biblical critics will deplore this 
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neritical dogmatism Again, the  paragrap! 
recent literature on the subject, which puts the | 
even later These views could have been 
in Professop Sanday’s excellent article 
Testament there is a sentence which is 
When he writes about 
is ever been cast upon its 
as never been se 


studied the sub) 


Instaiment ol 


’relace 


hoyal Prussian Acaden y olf dSclences decided t 


he earlier Greek Fathers. As a preliminary t 
Harnack suyyve sted 


++ 
ia 
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ecclesiastical tradition concerning B4 ng that he 
the work, if provided with one assistant, in two or 

* was accepted, and licentiate Herr Erwin Preuschen 
fessor Harnack at the expense of the Government. 


studies, which closed on December 31st, 1892, is given 


We have, therefore, in this first part of the work, not 


: rs on which history can be based, representing in the case 
ofessor Harnack the labour of many years. All that has come down 
tten by Christians during the period 

Nice (inclusive of Eusebius) is carefully 
evidence of ancient and medieval authorities 

literature is reviewed, and all that is known about the 

rks which have wholly or partially disappeared is 

as possible sifted. The New Testament is 

its exceptional character, which renders separate 

y, and the writings of Manichwans are also passed over. 

literature o » period in question, and the literature 

5 ! to it, whicht Ay « ntain early elements, as well as inany 


veries and legends which are too closely associated with genuine 
istorical tradition to be completely disregarded, are carefully examined or 
j ed according to their relative importance. The classification, 
Justin downwards, is mainly geographical. A division of the work is 
evoted to the Christian literature of Asia Minor, Gaul, and Greece ; another 
a third to that of Palestine and Syria; a fourth to that of 

of the West, exclusive of Rome. The literature 

‘onsidered as a whole, orthodox and heretical writings 

Writings of uncertain origin, but undoubtedly 

Constantine, constitute the subject of a special 

(nother section deals with literary misunderstandings, fictions, 

The fact that this division comprises seventy-six numbers 

ve. Then come five sections dealing respectively with 

pe od, martyr logical literature, the compilations 

1 jlorilegia, the Jewish literature appropriated and in 

lled by Christians, and the relation of Christianity to Greek 

and literature. An appendix consists of lists of old 

:, and Coptic translations of early Christian literature. 

, Which has been prepared by Professor Bonwetsch, 

gives a glimpse of a department of Christian literature which has hitherto 
been for the great bulk of scholars a terra incognita. The work concludes 
with three elaborate indexes: the first of authors and writings, with 
an alphabetical list of martyrs; the second of the manuscripts named in 
xt; and the third of the initial words of the books and fragments 
enumerated. The last, which really consists of two indexes, referring 
to Greek and Latin documents respectively, and the second, which indi- 
utes where each manuscript is to be found, must represent an enormous 
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ily those engaged in patristic resear: 
whether editors of texts or students of « 
this part of the work will prove invalua 
of Professor Harnack, the contribut 
msiderable in extent nor unimportant 


terized above ; | ; > treatil 


: . 
ks, exerted 


} 


strictly applied. 


+ y ; 


; 
which were ultimately 
ling apostles and n 


tins } dicaneice 
attained portentous 
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period extending from the fourth century to the eleventh, became the 
favourite reading of Christians from Ireland to the Abyssinian mountains, 
ind fron » Spain. Whole generations of Christians, nay, even 
nations, were intellectually and spiritually blinded by 
re of these sensational narratives, so that they lost 


} 


f perceiving the light of historical truth. By the side of these 
which were produced in enormous quantities, the com- 

nty records of the early Church looked pale and meagre. 
o these hostile influences and nefarious practices, a large part of 
Christian literature was for many ages forgotten by most, and 

ry of the Christian history of that period was almost 

How, then, the reader asks, did it come about that so much of 
rature was preserved? What was the strong conservative 

some measure counteracted the destructive tendency of 

orthodoxy Science, answers Professor Harnack, which 

d Christian literature about the last quarter of the second 

was most conspicuously represented by Clement of Alexandria, 


Hippolytus, and Origen, and in the later times by Jerome 


It is cheering to be able to add that this Is not the only good 


ithor finds in the literary activity of the early Church 
all its deceitful and violent actions, the 

ts earliest literature a feat which 

preserved the Old Testament 

against armed antagonists ; and 

nd kept it free from adulteration and 

literary achievement. .... The 

a more important and more arduous task than the 
for posterity ... . it had above all the task, as it 
erving the Old Testament—that unique ancient record 
1... . and at the same time of handing down to 
Idest historical attestations of the new religion which 

al spirit out of which they have flowed. It has done 
this work may outweigh its omissions.’’ One of the most remark- 

able things in this introductory essay is the reproduction from a French 
translation, published in St. Petersburg in 1869, of several lists of ancient 
igi 1 in the Armenian chronicles of Mkhithar of Afrivank 
the thirteenth century. These remarkable catalogues, 

which even Zahn has not given, are probably known to very few European 
scholars. Two of the most useful portions of the book are the sections 
which treat of primitive literature down to Justin and of apocryphal Acts of 
\postles. The former includes the apocryphal Gospels, which Harnack 
groups in four classes: (1) Gospels which may be described as parallel to 
the Synoptists. (2) Gospels intended to throw light on the first thirty 
years of our Lord’s life and on His life after the resurrection. (3) Gnostic 
Gospels. (4) Gospels in which several documents were worked up into one 
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connected treatise, as the Diatessaron of Tatian. Considerable spac« 
devoted to the most important of the apocryphal Gospels, the Gos) 


according to the Hebrew and the writer's latest opinions about the newly 





vered Gospel of Peter are summed up in an instructive paragraph. H: 










ow confident that the Gospel originated in Syria, and considers it ‘ very 







probable,” from internal and external reasons, that it contained the story of 
the woman taken in adultery. One of the most pleasing features of the 






book is its generous recognition of English scholarship. Not only are th 
names of Hatch, Hort, and Lightfoot sympathetically referred to in the 








Preface, but the last-named scholar’s edition of Ignatius is described in the 
I lv of the work as ‘the best edition of any Church father which 










interest might be ment 


instance, 





t of Jerome—but our space is exhausted Enough } 







requireme nts ol 






eir attention to one writing or one author 


Ipf il as a book of reference and st ide ts 







n ig extent ol 


istory who wish to obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
] available for the study of the first three centuries 


will find in these learned pages all the 





guidance which they need. 
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UTH ; OR, THE CRADLE OF EUROPE. 
VONASTICISM. 





By Rev. HuGu Macminuan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.F 











( luded. 








Or the persons of noble R an blood 





who helped St. Honorat to build 
his ynastery, we know the names of two—his aged ( 
Caprasius, who had accompanied him in all his 


and Hilarius, afterwards of Arles, whom he 









hristian friend 
previous wanderings, 
persuaded with his « 

treaties and tears to forsake the world. The litth 
numbers and influence every day. By their ind 
down the brushwood, removed the ] 





community grew 
. 1} 


efatigable labour they cut 






ruins, cultivated the soil, and tr 


trans- 





ormed the whole appearance of the island into a beautiful garden. 





not however as a refuge for heart-weariness and disappointment, 






rude storms of the world, that the monks fled to this retreat. Nor did they 
spend their tim 





nstitution was, 





merely in fasting and prayer. T] 
properly speaking, not a monastery, but a seminary of sacred learning—a 
centre of missionary enterprise. 





From time to time suitably qualified men 


were sent out from the island in all directions to preach the Gospel, t 








LIZ 
t the 
th 
t Sa 
1) 
elit 

‘ 
aunt 


~ Y 
ver 
¢ 
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to heal the sick, and to instruct the ignorant. Theirs was 

» of recluses who had abandoned the duties of society for 

ease. Like a streamlet that diffuses to the populous 

on its banks, far down in the valley, the blessings it has gathered 
clouds in the lonely plac s among the hills, so these monks retired 
rid that they might communicate to men in their own busy 
thoughts that had come to them from the inspirations of the 


| monastic history there is no picture more beautiful than that 


s given by one of the most illustrious disciples of St. Honorat of the 


} } 


of their chief, and of the daily life of the religious institution. St. 


studied each member of the fraternity separately, and mingled in 


his intercourse with his disciples tenderness with firmness. When any 


happened to go from home he wrote the most winning letters to him. 
scribed as they were, according to the custom of the time, upon tablets 
vered with wax, it was said of these letters that he had restored to the wax, 
the sweetness of his own heart, the honey that had originally belonged 

it. He inspired all his followers with his own noble zeal, and they all 
ved him with the most devoted affection, and found concentrated in him 
| the endearing relations of life which they had abandoned for the sake of 
gion. So unworldly and unselfish was he that he lived on the scantiest 
\ll his patrimony he had given away before he had become a monk ; 
whatever personal gifts were bestowed upon him by the rich, he 
mediately distributed to th poor. Visitors to the monastery were 
h stranger had been an honoured friend. And so great 
God's providence that he never kept beside him more than 

r the day’s wants, and was known repeatedly to give away 

of money in the treasury, confident that it would soon be 

Lonely and remote from the world as was the little island home 

ks, there was no time there for the morbid brooding and self-con- 

ss which a life of idleness and isolation fosters. Congenial employ- 

was provided for every member of the establishment. Some cultivated 

the garden and reared the fruits and vegetables which the frugal community 
Some attended to the duties of the household and to the 

Others went forth to practise the healing art and 

preach the Gospel among the scattered villages on the mainland, and 
eturned ever and anon with interesting news to create a ripple of excite- 
nt in the tranquil life of the brethren, Others wrote the beautifully- 
lluminated service-books for the use of the various churches which rapidly 
sprang up throughout the land, and no labour was regarded with greater 
honour than this. Others devoted themselves to the study of theology, 
he works of the ancient philosophical schools — Pythagorean, 
Platonic, Fpicurean, and Stoic; for they possessed the best stores of 
ancient thought, and names of Greek and Roman authors are quoted in 


the writings of this time which are unknown tous. Altogether a healthy 
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‘* Beata Insula”’ 
picture ving life of the pr 
after Pentecost, her t] believed were toget 


if 


iast very lor gy. this 


herce 


} 
terial, were 


name and 
perfect in weakness. 
We believe that 


and consecrated 
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f every kind as a thing in itself holy and pleasing to God. 
they did not always or in every case find in the solitude the 
to gain which they fled from the crowd; and we are sure 
rld—which they should have sanctified by 
t—into a seclusion which they regarded as 
hen bsence to become more reckless al d 
uth was too often impaired by supersti 
literal an interpretation upon precepts 
applied spiritually But to sav all this 
they were imperfect and inconsistent 
and many more that might be 


in the safety of our modern 


to 


he heroic fortitude of men 
nment and civilization of which 
vere in the main good and true 
ym Seripture, and gave up all 
or Europe in its darkest days a 


could have been 


istained was the 


led to hi being 


val with a& sore 


1 
he contracts 


s happy family. But 


tbo 
and three year after 

} great was the devoti 
vith the most magnificent robes 
afterwards and tear them in 
is relic what had touched so holy a 
, “Surely if ever Charity should 
yrrow the features of St. Honorat.”’ 
recovered under the wise and gentle 
in the metropolitan See of 
same biographical service which 
\fter this the monastery flourished 
everal hundred years the sacerdotal metropolis, 
of Southern Europe. Its doctrines 
their most illustrious bishops and 
institutions of France, Southern 
rther? , t exercised over Provence the same 
Jona exercised over Northumbria. Its influence reached 
England and Ireland, for St. Augustine of Canterbury 
Ireland had drunk inspiration from the same fount. 
ost names of ecclesiastical history were educated at 


1d ruled over the monastery. Among these may be men- 
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‘the Mast 
popular treatises < 
lly which 
Gy 1 


nd upon the ancien 
by the Romish Church, 
ry of St. Honorat wi 
regarding Augustinia 
ch agitated the Western Church soon : 
nastery. The monks of St. Honorat took, upon the 
considered the heterodox side in this cot 


troversial wi 


Wi 


there were individual members of the fraternity wl 
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to the profund truths in dispute, and who expressed their conviction that 
is two-sided on this great question, and that the sense of pre- 

, which the New Testament encourages, is connected, as Mozley 

f moral principle in individuals. 

Honorat passed through the same religiou 

place in lona. When in Rome I stood one da 

called the Aqua Argentina, near the litth 

| rch of St. Georgio in 

It is a very lovely 
aze down twelve feet or 


nsparent depths, and it W gup “with the regularity 


It is held in vreat repute by the common people on aceount of 


4 


many troubles \s it flows out from its sandy 
Cloaca Maxima, the great commot 
re than three thousand years ago, 
, falls into it, and immediately 
ether flow as one fartid stream 
Which thing is an alle ory. It 
us history of St. Honorat and 
1 of Gospel truth welled up anywhere than in thes 
wilderness. But soon the foul 
ulitionalism poured into it and sullied it past all hope 
Honorat as well as at Iona the nonastic 
where ln p nitive simpl city the grey fathers 
to magnificent buildings, 
verwhell d by a splendid cere 
ty to her usages produced a gen 
literary, and religious 
ndeed for a while flourished e 
the island sanctuary exercised a 
Ove the Ktensive possessions on the main 
» them, and they levied a heavy tax upon the 
right of first purchase in the market 
e monastery had its flour-imill 
ts vineyards at Vallauris. When 
Lhe primitive laws of the place, 
ynks are said to have lived at 
nerally a Grimaldi, a Caste lane, 
1 scion of some other great lk house. but as its wealth and importance 
reased it became a greater temptation to the Algerine corsairs, just as the 
onastery of Iona became to the Norwegians. On one occasion, at the 


ust of Pentecost, no less than five hundred of the monks were slain along 


vith their abbot, and many w carried away to Africa as slaves Thi 


nds us of i laug r ol ty-eight members of the convent of lona 
S06 during ion of the Danes, and of the raid of these northern 


’ 
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sixty years later, when an abbot and fifty 
were slain, at a place which is still called “‘ the whit 
ecause its pure white sands had been dyed red by the bk 
; only did the monastery suffer severely 
Moorish and Genoese pirates, it suffered still mor 
relaxation of morals, and from the constant quarrels betwee 
cs and the secu r commendatory abbots, who, in 
pointed by the Popes over them, and who cared only 
ig the brethren simply as serfs attach 
- foreign administration the monastery decay 
Adrian VI. to remedy the disorders that had 
a body of monks from the mona 
nd the abbots were chosen by the inmates of 


ference But it received a blow from which 


aniards took possession of the island in 1635 


well \ ? 


Rev 
down to 
and were pensioned off by the governme: 
the Abbacy to the See 
sent up 
. where 
charist 
repre senting 


passing 


) @ resort 
by a small colony 
ese Were soon after replaced by 
l tion of orpl 
monastery now 
he island is interes 


hat has to be vi 


slonge d to an old effete wo 
ceaseless thought and activi 
which we lve has differen uilments and needs different 
speaks to us with voices educated not in the cloister, but i 


+ 


But vastly different as is our mode of life and thought, w 
get our great debt to these far-off ages. They have made us what 
We are built upon their foundation. And as the bells of the fabled 
ink under the are said still to be heard on quiet eves on ‘he distant 
shore, so shoul 1e bells of this ancient monastery, over which the deep 
waves of time have long yolled, heard by the inner ear of meditation, quicken 


vil 
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-hearts by their unforgotten music, reminding us of a time when men 
a heavenly ideal, towards whose pattern they strove to mould their 
We need to be so reminded, for we have fallen upon faithless times, 

we may surely ask ourselves whether the principles held by us 

be the same as those on which these heroic souls lived and died. 
eed to be reminded that the service of God in these unromantic days 
eds heroes and heroism as much as did the early ages of the Church. 
1 we should be none the worse for adopting a little of the method 
our crowded and bustling modern life, in which we have 


Y 


nuch publicity and activity and too little retirement and thought. It 


ionks in 
vell if our work were adapted more to the quiet, patient harvest 
to the ceaseless noise of machinery; that we ripened slowly 


fruit of faith, rather than manufactured rapidly garments of 


i i 


lf-conceit that perish in the using. 


BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
By Rev. A. Huppur, M.A. 
Lewis's paper is a suggestive contribution to this subject. He has, 
wever, left out of consideration a strony piece of evidence, viz., the belief 
f the North African Church that the Apostle Barnabas was the author. 
Now, in the early Church the Epistle is variously ascribed to the 
\postle Paul, the Evangelist Luke, the Apostle Barnabas, and Clement of 
me. «The Apollos theory is purely conjectural. The immovable 


ection to it is that it ignores the external evidence. 


{nd the ascription to Clement of Rome (Origen in Hus. I. EL. vi. 25, 


pia ixé twov) appears to have been a conjectural inference from his 
indant use of i i Cor., passim). But, as Bleek has shown, his method 
ising it of one using up his own materials, but of one citing 
re or less indirectly a favourite authoritative treatise. The student will 
el the force of this argument for himself if he compares the relationship 
tween the parallels in Clement and our Epistle with the parallels in the 
Jlossians and Ephesians. Moreover, the Western Church could not have 
en ignorant of the authorship had it proceeded from Clement. 

But the ascription to Barnabas we cannot explain away. We venture 
) think that the key to the solution of this evidence will be found in the 
lowing considerations : 

1. The destruction of Jerusalem brought about a sharp severance 
tween the Churches and the Synagogues. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
wether with the Epistles of James and Jude and 2 Peter, being especially 


Jewish Scriptures, would, if not known and accepted before, be withdrawn 
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1 the acquaintance of Gentile ( 

obtaining even a sight of them 

ild the outbreak of the Jewish war and the des 
f} Gentile circulation. but 

origin afterwards obtainablk 
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mnilar magnitude is a probability approaching to certainty 
we can follow his thoughts 
le to Romans, The Ground of the Faith, or The Basis 


hristian Church. 


Hebrews, The Grandeur of the Faith, or The 


of the Christian Church, 
Kphesians, The Gifts of the Faith, or The 
the Christian Church 


ndicate the period of mental gestation. | 


SHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
SECOND PAPER 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE EPISTLE. 
By Rev. W. M. Lewis. 


umber of Tur Tuinker a historical position was proposed 
o the Hebrews, with the view of fixing its authorship. That 
ot appear to have suggested itself for examination to any of 


rs to the vast literature that has gathered around the question 
the author p ol the i pist e. The amount of corroborative evidence, 
ternal and exte il to the I pistle, of its correctness gives it some claim to 
unong the many theories which have been put forward. The 
however, requires to be supplemented by an inquiry, 
certaining whether the doctrine or thought of the Epistle 
fitted into the theory. Tor it is alleged that ‘ the style 
i the Epistle to the Hebrews is one absolutely inconsistent with 
s0 that the que stion is removed from any mere his 

rical discussion 
If, however, by means of historical discussion the Epistle to the Hebrews 
s given its correct historical position and environment, this may be expected 
to lead to the removal of all difficulties, including that arising from style of 
ought. The historical position given to Hebrews in the preceding paper 
s one clearly defined 


that of havir 


and is one liable to easy disproof, if incorrect. It i: 
g been produced, as to the thoughts, by Paul during the period 
imprisonment at Cusarea ; that it was written by Luke, who acted, 

sis, but as one who redacted, or commented on the Apos 

lic thoughts; and that its publication coincided with the accession of Festus 
to the procuratorship of Syria, a.p. 60. The destination of the Epistle may 
be described in the words of the \postle : cis Tacdy Te Tyh \oopav Tis lovdaias 
was despatc!] ed to the Churches 6a Tipoheov) The 


Churches of the Episth 


‘It may be inferred from St. Lub 
St. Paul on his journey to Rome, 
that Timotheus was (admo\e\uuévoy 


IV. 








in this | 

















It is not alleged that the thoughts contained in the Epistle to the H , 
are inconsistent with Pauline thought. ‘ This Epistle covers tl ( 7 
nd with that of the Pauline Epistles much more exactly il) any ot s 
Ne lestament writing doe \ certain dependence of the a ror ‘ ; 
hought is not disputed Davidsor ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews cor 
pletes the teaching of St. Paul on the imperfection of the Law | ffe 7 
however real and intel doe ot issue in at Dy ' - 
' riters" (We tt ‘Wher turn { St. Paul the 
writings wl iwell on the Person of Christ fr a doct al p 
e find g it in language which it sth 
ental conceptior they t rese ’ 
pect More « pecially ! rie I tle to tl first for 
ion is identical with the state tof St. Paul” (Lightfoot l 
‘ ! i tained t! Kp to tl Hebrew \ t! r | t 
te rporate lw ) contradict or inconsisteney ya 
a trine constructed on strictly Pa ( I Thei ¢ yor diflere 
f it ¢ ts, lies in the tvle of "or the aspect j é t} 
thought But the theory adv ited these pay " nts t or fora 
difference in style of writi but also { lifference e of t 
t h ineor tency would be carefully a led ! houg!} ( 2 
\postle, orally « eved t Luke, eould 1 fail to rec ertal t ; 
f colouring in their reproduct by tl e! nd a difference of t kind 
i the writ ‘ had been sub tted to tl Apostle for r and ap] 
would scarcely be deemed worthy f corr tion or c} inge 
Examination ma y bet le of the exat ple n by a few ( ; 
a 
niative authors of tvle of t} gt l the Ey ‘ ) Hebrew 
that illeged to be different fr or j ter th, t found the 
P allilne Epistle 1) 1) 1so1 Lys tl der idet tl pourases ere 
i . different sense. For exan pl , the words, ‘bondage’ (ii. 15), *« Re 
i. 1), ‘weak’ (vii. 8), ‘ transgression’ (iy 15), * life . d 3 1 
other distinctive phrases, occur in this Epistle to express shades of meaning “ 


quite different from their technical sense in the writings of the Apostle Paul 


Dr. Davidson has omitted in his notes on three of these words to 


, ae , pa 
ndicate wherein the difference in t} isage .rom that of the Pauline Epistles p 
consists. The alleged difference in the word ‘‘ weak ”’ is stated to arise fron 
the difference in the conception of ‘ law,” of which I shall treat below ; and ( 


it is stated that ‘‘ the 
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ind in this Epistle,” the value of which remark in the argument as to 


iorship is not shown If there exists a difference of usage in these 
words, Dr. Westcott has not succeeded in detecting it, for he, in the case of 
each, bids us compare the usage with that in one or more of St. Paul's 
Epistles. Dr. Davidson continues: ‘ The greatest resemblance with the 


Pauline Epistles appears in the region of Christology —that is, between the 


( stology of tl Mpistle and the later Pauline writings—the Epistles to 
the Colossians and Philippians. My contention is that the Hpistle to the 


Hebrews was produced by Paul just previous to Colossians, and that a 

blance, which is indeed great, and so striking as to indicate not only 

tical aut iorship, but the result of one and the same period of study, 

exists between the Hebrews and Colossians, and especially between the first 

pters of those Epistles, even$‘‘ the form of expression in Hebrews is 
lent il with the statement of St. Paul” Lightfoot). 


lr. Westeott attaches great weight to the “dogmatic differences 


etween the writer and St. Paul” in his argument against the Pauline 


ithor hip lle sp iks of ‘‘a fundamental distinctness in the points of 
mi of the two writers.” This, however, is not pointed out except in the 
neeption of ‘ law in the Kpistle as distinguished from the Pauline 
Epistles, to which eleven pages are devoted. ‘ For St. Paul, the law is a 
le f moral ordinances, for the writer of the I; pistle to the Hebrews, it 1 


cheme of typical provisions. We must indeed regard the law under these 
two distinct aspects, in order that we may fully appreciate its character and 
its ollice We u ust, that i re gard it on the one hand as a body of com 


indments imposed upon man's obedience, and we must regard it on the 


ther hand as a system of ritual provided by God's mercy. The one view 
s,as we have remarked, characteristic of St. Paul, and the other of the 
author,of this Epistle. No exception need be taken to the able and 


teresting chapter from which the above extract is taken, in so far as it 


xamines and distinguishes between two lines of thought. It fails, however, 
npletely to show any inconsistency in Hebrews with the teaching of 
Paul lor it may be asked, Are Romans and Galatians the only 
Epistles written by St. Paul? Did he not also write Colossians, Mphesians, 


id Philippians? The conception of “ law” in the two last-named Epistles 


is identical with that of Hebrews. Comp. Eph. ii. 15 with the parallel 


passage Col. ii. 14, and the notes of Ellicott and Lightfoot im locis, also on 


Phil. ni. 5,9. The whole of Dr. Westcott’s argument, so far as it aims at 
establishing a difference in Hebrews from the teaching of St. Paul in 
f ] t - 


1Osslans, 18 completely disposed ol by Lightfoot’s note on Col. ii. 17. 
Two ideas are prominent in this image (o««) (1) The contrast between the 
ordinances of the Law and the teaching of the Gospel, as the shadow and the 
substance respectively. (2) The conception of the shadow as thrown before 
ie substance, so that the Law was a type and presage of the Gospel: 
Heb. x. 1, comp. viii. 5. Thus it implies the unsubstantiality and super- 


ssion of the Mosaic ritual.’’ The passage in Colossians is a summarized 


co 2 
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Lu al Thought. 


‘ by the author of the ubject wl h had occ ipie 1 his th iwhts whe 
produced I onths prev yusly, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
The conception of * fait! which has been referred to by some t m 
as showing a difference of teaching, 1s disp sed of by Dr. Godet 7] 
lifference in the conception of faith which has often been remarked se¢ 
t e to be « y re ed if w *k at Rom. iv. 20, 2 Cor. v. 7 
There remains for examination the only difference in doctrine relied 
by Dr. Godet (Studi n the Epistles) in his argument ag st the | 
authorship of Hebrew The difference is very marked further ft 
relig l pol t ol ywlew but one ~ int seems to us perfect] el , 
Accordir the riter the Epistle to the Hebrew the reden 
work of Christ is carried on rather the heavenly sanctuary, as the out 
of the resurrection and ascension of the Lord; while the teachi 
Paul it centre n the cross. Th nat contradiction Stil 
same truth is regarded f1 two very different points of view Dr. God 
the ab statement, falls int a lik error with the aut} 3 alread 
referred In alli of the tea f Paul what corres f 
teact! of tl first vt up ol Paul's Episth The doctrine contained it 
Epistles of the Roman captivity implies the k camied on in the heave 
sanct ry as well as that ac yMpil hed « tl Cc . If the truth f tl 
be rdmitted, it ine ide all that I am cor erned showing kor the } 
historical p n claimed for Hebrews in these pape ygests that 
doctriu fthat Epistle is in ads e of that of the first group, and that it ( 
supplies th ece ) transit >» that o he se d group l ma 
then, that the doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews 1s an extensor t 
f the first group of Paul's Epist ( e lines of ral and reg "yf 
development, and that it fills the void between these and the doctrine by 
ntained in the Epistles of the second group. It is an extens of t 
rmer, and is presupposed in the latter 
There aceable in the Epistles of Paul, when the y are viewed . 
the chronological order ot only a development in doctrine, but S 
indications beforehand « he direction in which that development may be 
expected In the earlhien Epistles the first group the frequent occur! 
of the word ‘ for died for us died for al ‘‘died for our sins,”’ & 
without explanation or comment, are indications given beforehat d of a line P 
of thought which the Apostle reserves for subsequent examination 
treatment. The thought so suggested, namely, the meaning of the deat! 
(Christ, receives its treatment in the Epistles to the Galatians and Rom 
When giving in the last-named Epistle his final treatment of the redempt 
work of Christ, so far as it is directly connected with the death of Chri 
the Apostle gives indications of the line of his further study The 
indications are given in the words ‘life’ (v. 19), ‘‘ blood” (ii 2 
‘intercession’ (vill. 34 These words are an extension of the direct 
purpose of Romans, and are left in that Epistle without examinati 
their meaning. It mitht be expected that the Apostle, having thrown out 
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hts implied in these significant words, would, in a subsequent 


vy, enter into an examination of them. But no Epistle of Paul 
ig after Romans gives a treatment to these thoughts, unless we may 
eve that he was the author of Hebrews. If, however, he is the author 
the thoughts contained in Hebrews, then the words “ lift ‘ blood,” 
esslo! receive from him a treatment second only in exhaustive 
, 3st that given to the tl suught contained in the word “* for” in Galatian 
1 Roma The words “ His blood,” describing the virtue of Christ's 
ath, ‘‘ His life,’ referring to the ascension life of Christ at the right 
uid of God, and ‘‘intercession,” indicating the purpose of the high 
sthood } Ileaven, are striki ly suggestive of the contents of the 
il part of the Epistle to the Ilebrews, and the study of them ® 
s to lications that wet iven in a previous Epistle—the Romans 
On tl ther hand, the second , up of St. Paul's Mi pistl s presuppose 
part of their author a study such as is found in Hebrews \ leading 
ight in the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians is that ‘‘ Christ is 
e Head of the body—the Church l’rom Christ as Head flow unceas 
y »the Church all impulse, activity, direction, encouragement, wisdom, 
vaeen’ ind judgment, and He is the source of all sympathy and union between all 
he members. But He is this, not as the crucified one, but as the living 
t H Priest Had the study of the Apostle not extended beyond that 
tained in Galatians and Romans, which treat of the redemptive work ol 
a ‘ ist aS It centres In the cross, he could not be held to, have acquired the 
) spring upon his readers such a thought as is implied in the words 
Christ is the Head of the body the Church.” But if he is the author of 
Hebrews, the doctrine of that Epistle is seen to supply a basis sufficiently 
rine broad to hold the Headship of Christ in all its wide-reaching significance 
cs In*‘Colossians we are exhorted to “‘seek’’ and to ‘‘set our affections’’ on 
ibove, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God What things 
d these Where in Epistles previously written by Paul can be fo ind an 
’ swer to the question ? In Thessalonians it is shown that Christ will come 


** relgn till He 


ith put all His enemies under His feet.’” These thoughts clearly do not 
I b 
t 


the right hand. In Corinthians Christ is shown to 
e ‘‘the things above" which Christians are to seek, and on which 
affections are to be set. Galatians and Romans will not supply an 
swer to the question. If, however, Paul was the author of Hebrews, then 
e are able to see how the stu ly which prod iced that Epistle suggested to 
mind ‘‘ things above’ on which thoughts could rest with ever-increasing 


lelight, and to which affections might always cling. 


The expressions ‘‘ seated in heavenly places in Christ’’ (Mphesians), 
es vyhen Christ who is our life shall appear’’ (Col. iii. 4), compared with 
ia Heb. ix. 28, and many others might be adduced, which receive their true 


isis only in the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. I would further 
efer readers to Lightfoot on Colossians, in whose notes on many passages is 


ited out the close affinity which exists between that Epistle and Hebrews. 
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n account of its important bear t! 


] cannot | yrbear q ioting one exal iple, ( sut 
on the whole argument of these papers, that on cis tv pepida Tow KArpor 7 pos 
ay ev T dutt (Col. i. 12 ‘““The inheritance of Canaan, the allot: t the 


of the promised land, here presents an analogy to, and supplies a metaphor cop 
for, the higher hopes of the new dispensation, as in Heb. iii. 7—iv. 11 | the 
the whole context compare St. Paul's narrative in Acts xxvi. 13, where a per 


the ideas and many of the expressions recur. 


The references given above, to which many more might be added, sufi th 


o show that the doctrine of that which is known as the second gre 
Paul's Epistles may be held to presuppose, on the part of the Apostle, \ 
study such as is implied in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and nowhere els« 

| maintain, therefore, that the Epistle to the Hebrews, both historica vr 
as wa own in the previous paper, and doctrinally, as I have endeavoured ; 


to show ir the present paper, is necessary to fill the void which exist 


4.1 
between the first and the second group of Paul's Epistles. Not only does 
blank of two years, of unwol! ted and apparently unnecessary iInactivit y| 


occur in the life, and in the prime of the life, of the Apostle Paul, unless the 

production of Hebrews is put to occupy the period of his Casarean captivit 
but a wide gap appears in the development of his mind in regard to doctrine, sin 
unless the doctrine of that Epistle is placed as a connecting link betwee be 


the first and the second group of his Epistles. This void criti 


+ 


s frequently tha 


have sought to fill, sone (Paulus) with the Philippians, others (Bottge 
Thiersch, Meyer, &c.) with the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians ; } 
‘there is no sufficient ground for abandoning the common view (Lightfoot cal 


The style of writing and style of thought in Hebrews have been dee: 


Insupe ral le obstacles in the way of pla ing that Epistle to occupy the vy 1 


and the alternative has been preferred, of denying to Paul the capability vr 


of viewing, from more than one point of vision, subjects which he admittedly S 
had studi d, and of ascribi: yr an Epistle, havir gy the marks of the hig hest 

genlus, to various men, of neither of whom eould it be shown that he 
sessed tl al lity to prod ice it, or that he had ever viewed the subje t of 


which it treats from any standpoint whatever. 


occupied a different position in early collection of Pauline Epistles. 1 M 
this MS. there is a marginal numeration which shows that the whol Tl 
collection « Pauli Epistles was divided either in its a hetype is 
some earlier Copy, into a series of sections numbered consecutively iF s 

this collection the Epistle to the Hebrews came between the Epistles to th th 


Galatians and to the Ephesians” (Westcott The important 


referred to has practically been ignored, and the removal, under t 

nfluence of the doubts of the Western Church, of the Epistle to its pre 

place has been sanctioned both by those who have held and_ thos¢ ; 
have denied the Pauline authorship; by the former in assigning a da a 


gate as possible to the Epistle, by the latter in ascribing the 
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f Origen-——the via media between those who hold that P: 


been the aim of these papers to maintain and to defend the 


K:pistle to the Hebrews appears to have oe: upied among 


tles in ‘the archetype Cod. Vat. B., or in some earlier 
{yalatia anu Liphesians, that 1s, betwet the first and 


of Paul’s Epistles. The over-ruling Providence, which 

val of the Epistle from a place which was suggestive of 
gg 

ally a d d ctrin lly, among the Pauline Kpistles, never- 


l i pla e scarce ly less lyvestive of the peculian method 


namely, in closest possible proximity to the words! 


is been asked, and it may here be repeated, Had 
of the Lord, seen the Epistle to the Hebrews before 


Tl dat TL VE by D Dods to the Epistle of James 


(‘His martyrdom must have taken place betwei 

The mention, as exal iple s of faith, only of Abraham 

li. 21-25), the highest in rank and the lowest, the 
t ignoble, of the heroes and heroines of faith enumerated 


the occurrence 1 t passage ol tTeAciow, a Word which 
f the Epistle to the Hebrews, together with the striking 
f 


1 ’ ’ 
Ja es il J KAPTOS O€ TIS OLKALOTUVIS EV ¢ Mi), and 


v cipyvewdy 2... Sexacortvys), afford a strong presumption 


referred to in Jam are an echo of the Hebrews. If, 
assages are sufficient to constitute a proof that James had 
4.p. 62, the conclusion appears unavoidable that there 


to the Hebrews except Paul, neither could Paul have 


»> the Hebre Ws, and those who deny to him a share in 
ds the Llest ind on which to stand in order to seek 
¢ enigma of the New Testament—that ra voijpara 

l i parts Kal } rrvoErts by some one else 9 probably 
The service rendered by Delitzsech? to the question Wa 
blished the strong probability that Luke was that 
» redacted or commented upon the thoughts of his 
intervention gave to the Epistle its characteristic dress 
ffered in these papers towards a solution of the problen 
find, during the life of Paul, a place, time, and circuin 


and the mode by which, in accordance with that theory, 


Hebrews might have been produced. 
for this allusion, and for the reference in the previous paper to the 
Ila \os in Heb. i. 1, to the excursus on authorship in Delitzsch’ 
has } misapprehended by several writers. ‘* Delitzsch regard 
f the Epistle Davidson). ‘‘The case for Luke is maintained 
It is correctly put by Godet ** Delitzsch attributes these four 


the letter to have bee 





an, D.D. 


, . a 
bing infl ience ! | jan tal . 


l-Amarna table 
irly Hebrew literature is not easil\ exhausted 
ft, and baked or sun-dried hard, 18 probably 


world for records designed to be kept 
g 


was at the disposal of Moses (fan 
nd muniment practi in Keg 
It is obviously 


and a skewer, whereas skins 


ne process of dre ssing and pressing. 
was wet clay of some sort to be had 


‘ + 
rst 


ur Written surfaces would easily accor 


short compositions preceded long ones 


And this again he lps to explain the great 
nspicuous in the laws of the wilderness sojourn, = [f 
ts in their proper groups were laxly observed, and th: 
continuous MSS. were conducted without 


may especially have been 


likely to happen in the 


Moses’ life, when a vast n 
f 4} 


Ol 


umber of ag ta, ~midst 


he eastern area and the allotment of that soil, we 


time for such studies, we see at once how likely such derangement would be 


This applies to Deut ronomy, but the lack of order ji 


Exodus, Leviticus, and Number \nd 
surely noteworthy that, however many editors the work may have had 


sequently, no editorial hand ventured to tamper with the order, or disorder 


LATO 1 mM ] in 


sub 
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f he did, it was fatal to the popularity and permanency 
, or any result of it, has ever obtained a 


to the bearing of this on such a chapter 


t 


f the princes at the dedication of the taber 
which every head of every tribe is catalogued with his votive 
verses, as we now divide them, identical in every phrase and 

es over. This triumph of prolixity has been held to be an 


Ne proot of a committee of scribes, 


with the amplest leisure, 
» ( stiwit fur hed. with n . careful . les ¢ ’ al 
iptivity furnished, with no very carelul si ruples as to origina 
an utter barrenness of invention and a strong passion for bald 
ibating at Babylon on ‘a past that never was present.” put 
m the traditional standpoint 


the despair of con ! ii rs ire 
f the simplest and most natural explanation, if we adopt 


1] 
Is Capabl 


w of tablet reco 5 Suppose 


} 


the offerings to have been distributable 
their portions, with the otive “that there 
b should th f not have been” 

receipts from the sacred tre wury, 

tribe, each with its date duly inscribed The 


} 
f 


en to the he 
thod was doubtless familiar to Mos« s, from Ik ypulan precedents ol temples 
like, and would probably include a duplicate of each document to 
Then the comprehensive zeal of the first 
ol penal wandering would crLV¢ iS ample 
ivity, incorporates the whole series, names, 
ial oblations being reckoned froin ‘“ the 
bernacle ’’ (Num. vil. 1). 
\dam”’ (Gen. v.) as 
mce how the form into 
linear symmetry, well adapted 
irface, such as the clay tablet’s 


of writing which Genesis con 


rporated in the narrative, as 


he whole narrative is divisible into two unequal 


uding this title, &c., filling 20¢ lines of an ordinary 


and the latter a little short of 16 short, because 


the end, and does not comprise any sum 


nd mention of his death, as in the case of the « dei patri 


uld probal he two sections to a very close 
nearly tha or say 5:4. Thus we have five 
1e other, and each tablet surface might 

re contained one or more quatrains. 
hypothesis to one more chapter—that one of 
is allowed to have a peculiar and remarkable character, and 
lying as it were apart from the previous and 


] ’ 
ous wnoie 1 
i noi, i1ying 


viz., Gen. Xiv It records the victory of ‘‘ Abram the 











hird, in 
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53 words, 5} lines; and the fourth, in 61 words, 6} lines. Thus, 


f we suppose a brick with two of its opposite faces having to the other two 


e proportio 


yuatrains, or 


n of about 62 : 53, or nearly 7:6, it would receive all these four 


vers. 1-16, on its respective faces ; while the two ends might 


asily accommodate vers. 17-24, of which the former, in 50 words, fills 5 lines, 


other, in 57 words, 5} lines. The chapter seems to bear in its 


f 


james a trace of transliteration from a foreign medium, and in the 


ition exp! 


redacti« 


ilt arrive: 


1 


Ss, 1 such 


aining the city name ‘ Bela’ the same is Zoar”’ a symptom of a 
yn. But neither of these facts has any important effect on the 
lat. And as the whole, with the single exception of this last 


be, has the air of a nearly contemporaneous record, the 


pothesis that it also existed first in the tablet form, and possibly, although 
the Hebre 
ve ry of Te 


) be well adapted to the existing extent of our knowledge. 


w language, yet in the Bal yionlan script, W th which the dis 
l-el-Amarna has familiarized Oriental scholars, seems at any 
latter passage there occurs only one number, that of Abram’s 
The former (Gen. vy.) is full of them; but as the conversion 
ten into numbers symbolized by letters or the like would 
ach other's differences in the two sections, they need not 


ilation. It should be added that Gen. v. is given to P! by th 


"s, except ver. 29 (Lamech’s words touching the name ‘‘ Noah’). If 


ver. 29 be dropped, therefore (on which we should read ‘‘ Noah ”’ for ‘‘ason”’ 


} 


, 
+ + f 
at the end ol 


lew throug! 


any question Ol 


ver. 25), it will reduce the proportion from one of 20: 16 to one 
}, but the principle of linear symmetry will not be disturbed 

ie more remark on the supposed gloss ‘‘ Bela’ the same is 
later than the text which it explains, and cannot 

text's antiquity. This is important to be kept in 

it the whole of our study of the Old Testament, and extends fa 


t such obvious glosses. It seems to me that a wide 


ics seem to look out for the latest of such redactional igns, and 
altiquity of the text by the standard thence derived. If we 
the individual character of each separate section—say, of the 
the hypothesis of a clay-tablet genesis of its material 

able to guard against thiserror. The incorpora- 

primitive units, into connected narrative 
rer wholes, such as we eall ‘‘ books”’ of the 


aves. Each ic book nas a long 
being as late as the latest, is in its 


f 


the signs from which its date is 





THE DEAD. 


CuoR. XV , 


By Rev. James THomson. 


At the beginning of this chapter St. Paul states that the 
doctrine of the Gospel was the resurrection o! ( hrist. To prove 
3, Christ was seen of Cephas, then of the Twelve, after that by above 


idred brethren at once, thet of James, and last of all by himself. 


his is his statement f I octrine, and his prool that 1t Was Ut) 


, however, th re was a party in the Church at Corinth w 


1 


e doctrine of the resurrection, and so he says in 
among you that there is no resur! on of the de: 
h evident surprise, and the 
Then he proceeds to reason, vers. 
hrist 1 
faith is vain ; 
vet in you! sins, ik 
Hethen refers to what must be tl ate of those who had died in t} 
they had perished; and those who liv in this faith were of all $nen 
miserable. In this way he reasons against these anti-resurrectionists, 
points out the terrible consequence ft their doctrins He again 
20 affirn at he n ver. 4, 
dead, 
of His being alive, ¢ who are in Christ are made al 
Christ the firstfruits ; then 
» from the dead ; and the blessed results o 


n will go on till all things will be subdued to Him 


Son Himself shall be made subject to God, that God may br 


Then tl Apostle in ver. 29, referring back to the statem 


Christ is not risen—if so, then all these blessings I have now referred to are 


mere imagination, all these results can never be realized—goes 01 
ask with earnestness, And what shall they do? that is, how foolishly 
those act who are having themselves baptized, or are being baptized for 
dead, that is in re S} ect to, or in reference to, ¢ f the dead one who 
dead | rep, IN respect to, 1n reference to; 7 I v, of the dead that 

e of the dead), \ll that they desire to ! » DY this bay tism 
initiatory rite, the result at which they aim at, will be vain, for C 
of the dead. Why , indeed, if the dead rise not, and Christ the 
raised, are they baptized at all? What beneficial consequences will foll 
to those who have this rite performed in reference to one who belongs to the 
dead? 

Or the whole passage may be thus paraphrazed: Some of you say 

there is no resurrection of the dead; if that be so, then Christ is etill in the 
grave—He is dead ; and while you hold this doctrine there are those among 


you who are being baptized into this dead Christ. This is very absurd 
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What are the V going to do, if He is dead —which He is if the dead rise not 
Why should they be baptized at all? All the hopes they are building 
Christ, as a living Saviour, will come to nothing. Besides, on account 
hrist, who, according to some of you is dead, if the dead rise not, some 

is stand in jeopardy every hour—which must be great folly on our part. 
exposed to death every day, and if Christ is one of the dead, of what 
ntage is it to me that I put my life in peril by fighting with wild beasts 
Well now, if the dead rise not, and He therefore for whom 

e of us are exposed to so many dangers is not living, but dead, let us not 
xpose ourselves to danger, nor run any further risks, but let us eat and 
nk, for to-morrow we die and perish. All our hope of salvation here and 


xpectation of blessedness in the future comes to an end 


STCOTT AND HORT TEXT OF THE GREEK 
STAMENT TESTED BY ITS RESULTS. 
By Rev. Davin Brown, D.D., ABERDEEN. 
Tue principles on which this text has been constructed will be found in the 
first volume of the Greek Testament edited by these very learned scholars. 


] 


It is the sole production of the late Dr. Hort, by whose lamented death the 


scholarship of the New Testament has suffered an irreparable loss, and Cam- 
bri lye one ot 1ts most lovable men. The volume referred to is one of extra- 
inary finish in every detail of textual scholarship, the work of a lifetime 
y in that department; and the Greek Testament whose text we 
propose to consider is the result of the studies of both these great scholars. 
it has been remarkably well received, as might be expected from such hands, 
ind has been issued in a form and at a price suited for school use, and it is 
ilready ‘in use in several schools, 
[here are two ways in which their text may be tried. One is bya 
itical examination of Dr. Hort’s volume. This has been done, briefly 


ndeed (as only a limited space was at his disposal), but with eminent ability, 


the late admirable scholar, Dr. Serivener, in the third edition of his 


/ ? / 


roduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (1883). But this is what 


many of the best scholars are not competent to do; for textual criticism, 
especially in application to the Greek Testament, is a difficult and complicated 
subject, requiring much time and labour to master. In fact, in the New Testa- 

ent Revision Company, though containing some of the best classical 
scholars in Europe, it was found that of some twenty-five or twenty-seven 
members, the great majority had never made this a subject of special study. 
Indeed, when the various readings had to be discussed and decided on, the 
Dean of Rochester, Dr. Scott (the author of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexi- 
con), declined to give his judgment, not being an expert, and it was not until 
both sides of a disputed reading had been heard that he felt entitled to give 
his vote. And as the New Testament Company for the most part followed 


+ 


the leading of these two great scholars, I will select some passages in which 
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r readings were voted into the text; and some in which, when 


itvoted, their readings were put in the margin. I will begin with 


s passage for two reasons We have here one of 
R. V., and a reading notably characteristic of the mai: 
the Westcott and Hort text is constructed 
has said, a slavish dependence 
or no regard to the nature of 
one letter of thi 
It i68 Actor 
is appe ring t 
ppearance and the ‘lothing are mentioned, 


f the angel that descended from heaven, and rolled t 


that covered the sepulchre of our Lord, th at ‘his appearanc 
ing, a d his raiment white as snow In Mark we read that, 
two Maries ‘‘entered th mb, they saw a young inan sitting on the 
side, arrayed in a whit ’ 3ut where do we ever read of angels h 
anything on them of th ure of ornament And does not the idea 
company ol ornamented a ] uing from the temple strike 


— 
Ww iudicrous 


even if th ifficulty could be got over, and 5 ipposing this to be 


natural to express the sense of it by “ arrayed 
is all that is in the Gr 
The Revisers tell us t 
the word *“ precious 
Dr. Hort vindicates ‘this b 
(after Tischendorf) to the | 
Latin fathers who so read were fair 
> cases are entirely different. In Ezekiel the King of Tyrus i 


pride is thus addressed: ‘‘Thou sealest up the sum, full of wisd 
nd perfect in beauty. Thou hast been in Kden the garden of God; tl 


} 
| 
i 


ist been clethed with every precious stone, the sardius, the topaz, and the 
diamond, the beryl, the o1 yx, and the jasper, the sapphire " the carbun« 

and gold To which I answer, It is one thing to describe, as beheld 
in vision, a proud mortal man strutting about in the splendour of nine 

ten of the most precious stones to glitter in, after the manner of Oriental 
monarchs, but a splendour of which he was soon to be stripped; and a 
very different thing to describe a company of angels issuing out of th 
temple of God so decorated, for the purpose of pouring out vials of wrath 


upon an accursed system or upon its votaries. In the one case, such costly 
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litably represent the very thing intended; in the other, the 


s too apparent to need pointing t. Besides, in Ezekiel the 
expressly specified, and the word * precious”’ is suitably added, 
th their names mi 


ght have rendered that superfluous—and ‘ every 


( whereas here h naked word ‘ ston ge ie singular 
th 


h no qualifying adjective, is enough to condemn the reading 
it has been created by the 

two words being otherwise 
re and bright” are applicable 
hat in other chapters of 


u in which the 


the word used for “ fine 
the word used 

for “fine linen.” But this 
eceived text, for the very reason 
of the linen is expressed by 
Lpow, Aap Tpov), SO that 
word ‘‘fine’’ at all, 
reading would be 

r it would not be 
‘stone”’ in such a 

at we never uppose, We 


+) lee . 
titution of one letter for 


) 1 ! oun a en, th 1 Ul reverse, | abliswel Yes, 


could s ippos 
oe 


| 
} 


is more probably the true 
s an excellent one, but to apply 
mere blu 


\ word now on the text . I had written it out in full on 
the cursives, with that of the 
‘readings. Suffice it to say that, 


he revised text, which I do not admit, 


\ it W ol 


the ove rw he Iming videnc c 


nape of 


g here proposed by our learne 1 friends was the subjunctive 

perwpev, us also bear,” for which they pleaded many ancient 
tuthorities. The Westeott and Hort Greek Testament has the mark at this 
ling, indicating that it is of ‘‘ primary” authority. But this the Com- 


inv could not stand. thous I he argin they put it on the aut] ority of 


f ing at the whole context and the 

, the ° 7 1 ) ‘“” 
strain of that noble contrast between the earthly and the heavenly or glorified 

wrath ; a “ ’ p 

dy, in the heart of which this verse sta 


‘“manv ancient authorities.” Now, look 


ids, who that is not committed to 


costly 
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that the Apostle neither w 
say? No matte: 
Ving a series of 

now Wear, and 


\ 
the assural 


with tl 
bear 


tween 


contrast be 








pyists, that, misled by the word “hither,” 
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ithorities,”” to which he referred, so read. But this, it was replied, 


ading, for Barnabas and Saul were in Jerusalem at the 


spoken of 1 the pre ceding context They had been sent from the 


e Church of Antioch with a contribution for the relief of their Jewish 
e) erusalem, who would be reduced to starvation when a great 


came upon the whole Roman earth, as was predicted by a prophet at 


i this e] iptel close S, as every ont would expect, by tellin yous 
thev retur 1 from Jerusalem when their mission was fulfilled. This 


therefore, says what is not only incredible, but is a_ ridiculous 
| have the textual evidence in full of both before me; but here, 
ther such impossible reading, and will 
ld t t. whatever may be the « xplar ition of it, it is not entitled to 

! ( t of our common-sense. What was Dr. Hort expla) ition of 
\ which this reading is to be explai ed? It is a perple Ing 

doubt, he said, but the text of the Acts is sometimes written In 

ted form, and if read thus, ‘‘ When they had fulfilled their ministra 


Jerusalem they returned,” it makes good sense. But the answer to 


was, that 1t is not a natural construction of the words as they stand, 


careless transcription—not careless transposition—of the triliteral 


Ito es for the biliteral «« is the best explanatio1 of the blunder 


} } 


er this may be, the Company refused to admit it into the text, but 


wed it to be said in the ma n ‘(many aneient authorities read ‘ to 


salen as if to discredit t] e authoritie Of course it appears 1n 


With the textual evidence for adding that inappropriate adverb palin, 

I will not here deal My only object in calling attention to this 
we is to put it to any one not hopelessly committed to some textual 
ry, whether a p yssible sense can be made out of it. If I bid a friend 
ww an animal f its owner, and promise to send it presently back 


I uk intelligently ; but if I bid him say that he, not I, will send it 
tly back again, I speak sheer nonsens« And shall we put such a 
» the mouth that spake as never ma 1 spake. 


Meyer's explanation of the way in which this word zdAw (hither) got it 


st what might occur to any one accustomed to the practice of hasty 


- the scribe took the word—as 


ing sti i part ot what the two disciples were to the owner of the ass 


straightway He (that is, Jesus) will send it back hither (to its owner). 
* ’ ) 


\ stupid mistake, if it was, for, as Fritzsche says, the word eis 


presently) ties this clause to the preceding clause; and considering the use 


made of the iss, Jesus co ild cert Linly not have bidden them say He 


would straightway return it, 
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Al hee eached in the synagogues of Ga 


At the first Revision the reading ‘‘in the synagogues of Judea 
accepted, and put in the text. I was not present on that occasion, and w) 


I found it there as printed ( nfide ntially for the members, I determine 


challenge it at the next meeting. When we met I said to one of the member 


‘‘ What could induce the Company to adopt this reading?"” ‘ Oh, I th 
you would delight in it,” he said. ‘‘ Why?” I asked. ‘‘ Because it s} 


that our Lord must have been in Jerusalem oftener than once.” ‘ Yes, | 


what is not true can prove nothing; and I am going to move that the ques 


tion be re-opened.” ! On the Company agreeing to reconsider this readi: 


following were the reasons given for holding this to be an impossib] 
reading, however many authorities might be in its favour. 

On reading the whole narrative, as given in the second Gospel, as wi 
as the third, we find this was the first missionary journey which our | 
indertook. He was in Capernaum, and, after a day spent in working remar} 

‘ures, had slept apparently in Peter's house. Next morning He had 


it of the house noiselessly, ‘‘a great while before daylight 


when His chamber was found empty, ‘‘ Peter and they that were with hin 


went out in search of Him, and a party from the town did the same. 
was found ‘in a desert place alone, praying.’’ He was entreated to retun 
But He said, ‘“ I must preach the gospel to other places also, for to thi 
ame I forth."’ And (says the Evangelist) ‘‘ He went into the synag 
all Galilee, preaching and casting out demons.” 
Greswell, in his Ha j of the Gospels, has shown 


CC 


that the duration of such a r would not be less than three 


nths, and probably not less than four. Thus he would choose the per 
he year when travelling could be best performed 


, and the people w« 


nost at leisure, beginning after wheat harvest at Pentecost, and conti: 
ir the feast of Tabernacles. would travel also only in the morning 
ng, spe nding he in rinediate time in rest and teaching; and He we 
e Sabbath day, according to the commandment.” Now, supposi! 


He spent only one day in each town, and Josephus (who was in command 


all Galilee) tells us that Galilee was full of populous towns, let me ask how, 
after this long tour in Ga 7 uld prolong His tour till He had 
‘preached in the synagogues of Jw "| say it was simply impossible. 


But the historical objection to this reading is even more fatal thar 

phical. Did our Lord, I ask, ever preach in a Judean synagogue? If 

He did, why is there no mention of it in any of the Gospels? The reason 

for His not doing so is not far to seek. Judea was too hot for Him at that 
ly stage of His ministry, and to pre ach in ; 

precipitated the crisis before its time. Yet this reading make the Evangelist 

say that ‘‘ He preached m the synagogues of Judea!” 


its svnagogues would have 


t What was hallenged at 
er 


onsent of at 
s 
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The discussion that followed was confidential, but the nature of it may 
easily be guessed in the ‘“ many ancient authorities that would be pleaded 
favour of it,’ to all | have but one answer: No authorities whatever can 
istify an impossible reading. The Company declined to adopt it, but 
wed it to go into the margin. 


Lo ¢ nel | i next.) 


ONE 


GOD, ONE SANCTUARY: IS WELLHAUSEN RIGHT? 
By Rev. W. L. Baxter, D.D. 


We purpose, in one or two articles, to canvass the evidence offered by 
Wellhausen for the views propounded in Chapter I. of his Prolegomena to the 
History of Israel. He entitles this chapter ‘‘ The Place of Worship,” and he 
conducts the argument in a manner to make it quite independent of the 
irguments and conclusions in the chapters that follow: it, therefore, lends 
tself very readily to exclusive treatment. Not only so, but he himself 
laims the positions which he attempts to prove in this first chapter to 
mportant and fundamental in the whole book. His words are: 

F , 


umy first chapter: there I have placed in 


such importance for Israelite history, namely, 
ophetical party in the great metamorphosis of the 

means came about of itself” (p. 368).1 Wellhausen 

to attach overwhelming importance to his “ first 

} should be unwarrantably assumed, nothing essential 
should lean except on the strongest evidence—for his ‘‘ whole position” is 


it stake. 


Whrt he endeavours to establish is that the idea of ‘‘One God, One 


netuary '’ was never heard of in Israel till the reign of Josiah, and that it 
mly and permanently embodied in the nation’s practice till their 

‘xile in Babylon. If he cannot prove this, then, by his own 

hole edifice of critical history becomes a ruin. Now, while 

are uncol vine d by his reason ny, it would be impossible to acknowledge 

» warmly the fairness of the method of investigation which he is pro- 
fessedly to follow. He is to take nothing for granted; he is to be guided 
sulely by the contents of the historical and legal documents of the Old 
Testament themselves. First, he will take the history, and demonstrate 
ree clearly-marked stages of development in the views of Israel regarding 
entralization of worship. Then he will take the legal enactments, and 
demonstrate that they consist of three separate codes, of diverse authorship 
1 widely-sundered dates, and that these three codes contain regulations 

s to the place of worship precisely coincident with the three stages of the 


1ation’s practice as already historically fixed. If he can soberly and fairly 


The quotations thi re from tl English Translation of the Proleqgomena 





temple comes 


derive benefit fro: 


use 


His reside 


10t forsake My pe 


+ ] . } . 
takes piace, 
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tribes, the princes of the fathers’ 

vs viii. 1) whom Solomon assembles 
yward this place,” and not toward any 
are to be heard, and forgiven, and 
y, even distant nations are to hear and 
ral residence of Jehovah, «the 

l, when he shall come out of a far 
en he shall come and pray toward 
lling place, and do according to all 
that all the peopl sof the earth 


loth Thy people Israel, and that they 


hY 


ive built is called by Thy name, 
cregation of all Israel have 

» on the dedication is thus con- 

built to put My name 

irt ull be the re perpetually ” 

it have been more empl itieally 
as a central sanctuary for all 

We need not argue as to 

for Wellhausen attaches 

; that the author of 

nature unique,” as erected 

and as invested with a sacred- 


all Israel's ier | y places "’ 


ibove view of the temple, embedded 
e Scripture history? It seems to 


by a bold assertion, and (2) by a 


a The i Y Ale 


’ 


back to the original date of the temple, and imports 
first foundat the significance which it had 
Judah shortly before the exile 20, 21). This certainly is a 


ho 


sullicient sweep and decision. m what does it rest 


tion concerned, it rests on absolutely nothing. It 

niles) ‘(in the air,” having no connection 

1 does not profe ss to offer a tittle of direct 

author of Kings are misleading. No 

that Solomon intended the temple as a 

nor characterizes the circumstantial 

of its gradual preparation, and costly erection, and splendid 
vuguration as an unhistorical invention. And we need hardly add that no 
then author is forthcoming to credit Solomon with different views from 
h the author of Kings, with such overwhelming emphasis, 


So far as responsible testimony is concerned, we have 
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after the events, for the above-qu 
eems part of the 
iat the more utterly bereft t 
compensate thi y & proportions 
bitableness of bold assertion. 
But, in default of any di -orroboration, we said that 


-ontradictory in 


worship within t! 


thi j wi 


ls s Vy Lhak 


Say, Welll A 


would rema 
f 


oO thie 
neapacity. If the statements that the hig 
irreconcilable with Solomon's declared object 

was it beyond the mental endowment of the autho. 
irreconcilableness? Is the ¢ ntrariety so rec 
on the part of scientific critici 
ts dark recess Was it not pl 
lof each succeedir gz re 
He did not stick at 
he could write down the mo 
n’s actings. Why did h 
limself consistent Woul 
reigns, 01 


high places were removed in succeedi1 

» made to abolish them, as to s iy regularly that they were not rem 
could not help dropping such stultifications at eve ry step of his n 

» not have copied Jeremiah, and cried up to the God of t: 


1g him for such wanton work. ‘“ Ah 
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.forlamachild””? Is not the conviction forced upon us that 
for I hil } 


nents that the high place s were not removed must be somehow con- 

vith the declared origin of the temple, else such glaring self-exposures 
have been left on record by the forger ? 

But we have said that Wellhausen virtually contradicts himself in 

ent on which he so complacently relies. He seeks to discredit a 

ripture author for making contradictory statements. We submit that, 

hin the compass of his own first chapter, which we are reviewing, he falls 

nto his own pit, and makes quite contradictory admissions. It is his p. 21 

h we are criticizing Let us go forward six pages, to his p. 27, and 

we find We there find him holding that, though Solomon had 

» centralization of worship through the abolition of high places, 

siah not only attempted, but accomplished, that feat. He now places 

plicit confidence in the author of Kings. The narrative of 2 Kings xxiii. 

he rooting out of all idolatry and the abolition of all high places 

igh the length and breadth both of Judah and Samaria is unreservedly 

iccepted \nd the existence of a law (the newly-invented Deuteronomy, as 

he holds it to be) sanctioning this national revolution is expressly declared. 

Not from regard to Josiah, but from a universally accepted command from 

God through Moses, the whole of the local sacrificial places throughout Israel 

lisappeared at one fell swoop, and Jerusalem became the exclusive seat of 

ship. Now, how long did this mighty change endure? Accord- 

g, such a change should have borne 

the’ future history. The reason why 

ng the temple are treated as a romance is that the 


admits the continuance of the high places. We should 


therefore, that the root and branch reformation by Josiah would have 


ffaceable mark, not only on his own, but on succeeding reigns. Is 
inost prominent confession that the refor- 

iah had no permanence whatever ! ‘¢ After Josiah’s death we 
h appearing on all hands, not merely in the country, but 
pital itself. Jeremiah has to lament that there are as many 
"(p. 27). If this could be the swift result, in afew 


re sweeping away of these “ altars,’’ with what consistency 

e narrative by the same author of Kings be discredited, merely 

case of Solomon’s immediate successors, ‘‘ the high places 

this is what is regularly told us in the case of them all”’ 

h’s reformation was ‘‘new”’ and ‘ vigorous” and ‘“ deeply 

it was safe-guarded by ‘a written law that had been solemnly 

y the whole people, standing ever an immovable witness to the 

h 1" (p. 27); and yet, with all its actuality, and thoroughness, and 
Divine enforcement, it disappeared like a morning cloud before the rebellious- 
f Judah. Why may not Solomon’s aspirations after a pure and divinely 
vecepted worship have suffered a like speedy and general eclipse? We can 


mnceive no reconciliation of the two contradictory positions—firs 
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‘ be Cause by } 5 
and secondly, that Josiah’s r 
vas hardly in his grave before 


1 Judah.” 


p 21 to 


uncensured fo1 


What 
lation Ol 


] 


o1i0omMmon 


tronygest po sil le re 

If Wellhausen w 
d self-stultificatio 
the auth 


id that, apart from 


that we read ‘Solomon went afte 


s, and after Milcom the 


loved } 
had seven hundred wives, princesses, and 
| Will he hold that 
Sinai, in view of the fact tl 
found, with the future high priest at th 
the ve ry base of the smoki: g mountain 
+} 


Israel's triumphant song at the Red Sea is an incredibl 


*t that, only a few days thereafter, the people a 
inst God and against Moses, and proposing to return 


iestions might be multiplied at pleasure, and they s! 
it which sweeps away Solomon's appointment 
mple, merely because there is no scrupu 
he high places Ou tl e part of his successors. We have re 


} 


t is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked,” and 
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deeper recognition of this elementary truth might have saved 
Wellhausen from leaning on the broken reed of the ent we are 
nsidering. 

We have dealt with the post-Solomonic continuance of idols and high 
places in Judah, as being the chief strength (if any) which the argument 
possesses: if their continuance in Judah is quite compatible with the 

ntralization implied in the temple narrative, then a /fortior: their con- 
nuance in Northern Israel after the disruption under Jeroboam will not 
vail to discredit that narrative. We have shown that Wellhausen has not 
i solitary witness, sacred or profane, to support his « regarding that 
arrative, ‘‘ the view, however, is unhistorical"’; and we have urged that 
the inference from the subsequent history In Kings, by which alone he would 


prop that dictum up, is of the flimsiest and most inconclusive kind 
II. 


i three leading 

» Inconsisten 1 the preposterous idea that a unity of 
| ah's day. And the ‘ond of these 
house of God in Shiloh.‘ For this 
ere is not the same fulness of de scription as tor the 

te mple, yet the evidence seems both direct and sufficient. 

following full and unambiguous testimony from Jeremiah 
go ye now to My place which was in Shiloh, where I caused My 
dwell ¢ he first, and see what I did to it for the wickedness of 
people Israel. And now, because ye have done all these works, saith 
Lord, and | spake unto you, rising up early and Spe aking, but ye heard 
d I called you, but ye answered not: therefore will I do unto the 
is called by My name, wherein ye trust, as I have done to 


1 4 


hiloh ” (Jer. vii. 12-14). We venture to say that if the foregoing words 


had coincided with Wellhausen’s views, he would never have been weary 


gnifying their explicitness, and insisting on their invincible force. He 


‘ 1g 
id have pointed out that no words could more clearly prove the 
ognized belief of all Israel, a pre-exilic age, that the unity of sanctuary 
in Canaan originated not in the days of Josiah, but in those of Joshua 
» would have irged that the words “ where I caused My 1ame to dwell 
at the first’ unmistakably imply a “first” centralization at Shiloh after 
the conquest, and a subsequent centralization at Jerusalem by which that 
rst’ was superseded. He would have shown that the house at Shiloh 
stood long as a precursor of the temple, but that it had to be overthrown 
is had the temple afterwards) for the wickedness of the people. And he 
would have called on us, either to blot out history altogether, or to accept 
raightforward and unhesitating witness. 
Inasmuch, however, as the words do not coincide with Wellhausen’s 
) 


ws, how does he treat them? He treats them to an utter repudiation! 


iieverting again to his weapon of bold assertion, he declares: ‘‘ Any strict 
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period inconceivable, alike in the religious as 
That is to say, Jeremiah may be inspired 
the unquestioning immemorial views of 
ry: but if he states what an advanced crit 
thinks out of place, | must be straightway dubbed as penning 
nonsense——wh s absolutely “ inconceivable"! Whether are we 


sen or to Jeremiah 
1usen is again in the position, so far as direct counter-evide: 
not having a single witness to join him in repudiating 
me responsible statement is forthcoming from any quart 
ed centralization at Shiloh is a fiction. 

‘critic no one to join him in giving the lie direct 
he extraordinary position of himself patroni: 
nding on him as a most excellent witness 

treatise! On p. 58 he quotes from the 
h as we have quoted from, ver. 22, as follows 
your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that | 
of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sac 
lah professing to speak with phin au 
Israel as far back as the exodus. Wellhausen clutches at his 


evidence as reliable, and parades it as proving that ‘‘ Jeremiah is 
acquainted with the Mosaic legislation as it is contained in the Priest! 
Code" (p. 59). We think it proves no such thing, but that is not meat 


far as it suits | 


time the question; the single point we fix on is that, as 
peculiar views, Wellhausen is willing to place full credit in Jeremiah as 


witness. And be it noted that the two testimonies are borne by the 


prophet in the same chapter, and that the accepted testimony refers to the 
} 


much farther back event, namely, to what happened “in the day that | 
brought them out of the land of Egypt.” Now, with what consistency 
can Wellhausen accept Jeremiah’s witness in ver. 22 as to what happened 
so far back as the days in the wilderness, and yet reject as “inc 
eéivable'’ his more explicit witness in ver. 12 of the same chapter as 
what happened two generations later, when God ‘caused His nam 
dwell” at Shiloh 

3. Jeremiah has other historical writers confirming his express state 
ment, though Wellhausen has none to confirm his. The authors of Judges 


Ww g 
and of 1 Samuel treat it as a matter of undoubted notoriety that for 

lengthened period God's special dwelling was at Shiloh, and that Israel 
went up from their various cities to the yearly sacrifices there. ‘ All th 
time that the house of God was in Shiloh” (Judges xviii. 31), and “‘ There 
is the feast of the Lord from year to year in Shiloh"’ (Judges xxi. 19), ar 
corroborations of Jeremiah’s witness of the most undesigned but conclusiv 
kind. ‘This man went up out of his city from year to year to a orship and 
to sacrifice unto the Lord of h in Shiloh” (1 Sam. i. 3)—there is the 


7 zs } 1.1 . P 
most natural and unmistakable continuation of the same witness: 
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following chapters are replete with indications that Shiloh is the recognized 

Israelitish worship. They speak of ‘all the Israelities coming 
thither” (ii. 15); they speak of the presiding priest there being chosen to 
represent ‘all the tribes of Israel,’ and as being “ my priest,”’ and ‘ going 
up unto mine altar,” in an obviously exclusive sense (ii. 28); they speak of 
the place of worship there as ‘‘the temple of the Lord” and as His 
“habitation,” with a significance that obviously contemplates all Israel 

29, ili. 3, &c.); they speak of ‘the ark of the covenant of the Lord of 
hosts, which sitteth upon the cherubim”’ (iv. 4), which Israel and Philistia 
ike recognize as the supreme symbol of God’s presence "’ (iv. 8), and whose 
stablished location was in Shiloh. May we not retort on Wellhausen his 
wn word, and say, that it is ‘‘inconceivable”’ that of any other place in all 
it Shiloh, such things as the foregoing could in these ages have 


, &Xcel 
i 


pre dicated 
Here, asin the case of the temple, Wellhausen’s great refuge is to 
instances of worship and of sacrifice offered in other places during 

n they are held to have been centralized in Shiloh, and infer 

But (1) we have already seen 
t Josiah’s centralization was no fiction, though it was almost immediately 
‘d by all Judah. If there could be “as many altars as towns in 

Judah’ a few years after a most solemn and undoubted centralization at 
Jerusalem, why might not a centralization at Shiloh have been followed by 
un equally lax remembrance on the part of the Israelites of that much 
smaller city ‘‘ which God had chosen to place His name there”? (2) Besides, 
w could we expect to find Shiloh duly honoured during a period which 
1e historian reprobates as one long succession of unfaithfulnesses and 
idolatries? The period of the Judges is so reprobated. Every succeeding 
ecord is how ‘the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of the 
Lord,”’ how t ‘followed other gods, of the gods of the peoples that were 


und about t 1,’ how ‘they forsook the Lord, and served Baal and the 


ry 
\shtaroth. Is it reasonable to expect to read of God's pure and stated 


worship in the midst of such narratives? Might we not rather be surprised 
y the few references we have to the ordained pre-eminence of Shiloh ? 
}) The succeeding period, from Samuel to Solomon, was, in great measure, 
so far as centralization of worship was concerned, a period of interregnum 
and anarchy. The ark was captured by the Philistines, and, though sent 
back, was never re-established at its central seat: and, ‘‘ for the wickedness 
My people,” the house at Shiloh was suffered to goto ruin. The sacri- 
ficial practices during such a period are obviously inapplicable as illustra- 
tions of what may have been the normal re juirements of God’s law. (4) It 
seems highly illogical to refer to such miraculous appearances, as that to 
Gideon when he was commissioned as judge (pp. 22, 55, 64), as though they 
turned places like Ophrah into ‘ sanctuaries’’ as eminent as Shiloh, and 
illustrated the prescribed method and materials of sacrifice. Such services 
were almost as exceptional as David’s eating of the shew-bread, or 
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things to find faith and reason pitted against each other as things necessarily 
tagonistic. Sometimes faith is spoken of as if it were a disposition to 
on trust without grounds or reasons of any kind—a species of 

The believing habit of mind and the scientific habit of mind 

be in toto distinct. and terms of accommodation 

possible between them. More frequently faith is 

t were a purely theological affair—not something entering 

ary everyday life of the man of the world, without which the 

on itself would collapse, and science could not advance a single 

attempts at the adjustment of these rival claims from 


’ 


t with unmixed approval Neither Anselm's Credo wu 


/ 


Abelard’s Intelligo ut credam has been accepted as a final 


rd upon the subject ‘gel, from the high philosophic side, will have it 
it faith is a lower stage of reason —that which is given in feeling o1 
mediate experi ng subsequently translated into terms of thought. 
The Neo-Kantians, on the other hand, are all for deepening the gulf between 
uith and theoretic knowledge. They will allow of no comings and goings 


two territories ‘eason is warned off the ground of faith 

3 ad jure 1 to have othing to say to reason The relation desiderated 
vest be described as that of armed neutrality. 

1 this long-standing conflict it may seem bold for any one to venture 

with the mildest of amicable suggestions. Yet no harm 

good is not accoimplished—-from the endeavour to clea 

nbiguities and misconceptions which do so much to befog 

he subject. A possible error of this kind may be guarded 

It should carefully be observed that when we speak 

{ faith in its relations to reason, it is only one aspect of faith which comes 

hat, viz., in which it is concerned with the holding or possession 

Thus only can faith be brought into comparison with reason, or 

an the q lestion arise of possible collision between them. There are a 

ultitude of other aspects of faith—some of them, it may be held, far mor 

vital and important '—but this at least is the aspect in which it comes into 

nsideration here, and it is one which, in a greater or less degree, is implied 

all the rest. For a faith which is mere feeling, or vague, indefinite 

pression, which has no element of enlightenment or knowledge in it, is not 

i faith which Scripture, at any rate, ever recommends. This is the more to 

emphasized that writers like Professor Herrmann, of Marburg, are never 

veary of denouncing the view which would identify faith with “ the holding- 

r-true”’ of certain doctrines. There may be justification for his warmth 

n the excessive atress laid on doctrine by Lutheran Scholastic orthodoxy ; 

but, on the other hand, it is not to be overlooked that, in the Scriptural 

sense, there is no faith which does not involve a ‘‘ holding-for-true ” of some 

iewed in its place in practical religion as trust or confidence in God, 

ropriation of His grace, as the bond of union with the Saviour, as the 


tian obedien e€, «Cc. 
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acl, truth, Geciaration, or promise, and ¢ 1etimes thi aspect of the matt 


is made very prouunent 
\ convenient starting-point will be found for our inquiry in the well 
known definition or description of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews, xi 
Now faith is the assurance of (or mary., the giving substance to) thir 


hoped ior, the proving (mary., test) of things not seen’ (RV. . Here, first 





the peculiar province or sphere of faith is defined generically to be—things 


future and thir inseen (‘*h ped for,’ ‘“‘not seen’); and, next, the act 


faith itself is described as an ‘‘ assurance’ of these things, and a “ proving 


them If we adopt the alternative rendering of the first of these ten 
Gi , substance), the eanipg is the same-—faith is that menta 
wct of realization which makes the unseen or future object real to us—giy 
is assuran 1 regard to it t is the second ter (ar. él is, proot 
W h will be felt to be the more enigmatical Faith as an ‘“ assurance 
we can lerstand, but in what sense is faith a ‘‘ proof,” or ‘ proving, 

test’ of its objects Is not faith, in the ordinary acceptation of it, t 
ve antithesis of proof’ that which supplies the lack of proof, or sta 
instead of it Nay, would not * prool de stroy faith, and does not the 


] >) ff 
f such a term import a seml-intellectualism into the co ception of fa 


which is foreign to its nature It may perhaps occur to us that this 
possibly, is the very reason why faith is described as ‘ proof,” viz., that it 
comes to us instead of, or takes the place of, proof. But it is more 


satisfactory to suppose that there is some positive reason underlying th 


use of this term, and, if we are not mistaken, the course of our inquiry will 


show what it is 

Before dealing with this, however, let us look a little farther at the 
former of the terms in this passage—‘‘ assurance ''—expressive of 
element of trust which enters into all faith It is of the nature of faith, 
is chief among the facts which constitute it faith,—that, as an assurance 


regarding things unseen and future, it involves a certain personal 


volitional element: an etfort, first, to realize that which lies beyond the 


sphere of sense, and, second, to grasp it with firm assurance, and present 


t to the mind as real. This personal element, this act of trust, is 


volved in all faith, however good the grounds may be on which our belief 


; 


aith is, the more 


vreater, and grander, and less customary the object of our 


is the mind thrown back on itself, and the stronger is the effort required to 


maintain a firm and unshaken assurance of its reality. Probably no « 
has brought out this important aspect of faith with greater force and vivid 


ness than Mozley in his lecture on ‘“ Belief in a God,” in his Bampt 


M 


tions of it. He points out there—what for our present purpose it is so 


important to observe—how largely faith is present even in our ordina 
intellectual operations. 


Specially in John. Cf. John iii. 32634; 1 John v. 5-11. 


ests; and the further removed from the routine of ordinary experience, the 
? 


Lectures on *‘ Miracles,” and we may refer to his pages for further illustra- 
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Not, however,” he remarks, ‘‘ that the existence of God is so clearly 


seen by reason as to dispense with faith; not from any want of cogency in 


e reasons, but from the amazing nature of the conclusion—that it is so un 
} iralleled, transes ndent, and inconceivable a truth to believe. It re quires 
rust to commit oneself to the conclusion of any reasoning, however strong, 
ucl t } ly + —" } i ‘ 

nen sucn as Sis the concius oO put en ugh dependence and reilance 


n any premiisses to accept upon the strength of them so immense a re sult. 


issue of the argument is so astonishing, that if we do not tremble for its 
fety, it must be on account of a practical principle in our minds which 
ibles us to confide and trust in reasons, when they are really strong and 


good ones. Which principle of trust is faith—the same principle by which 


we repose in a witness of good character who informs us of a 1 rarvellous 
ilrrence o marvellous that the trust in his testimony has to be ustained 

by an effort of the reasonable will ». LOO) 
We may remark,” h es on, ‘that when reason, even in ordinary 


fe or in physical inquiry, is placed under circumstances at all analogous to 
se of religion, reason becomes, as a consequence of that situation, a kind 
of faith. . Indeed, the remark ay be made that a kind of faith 


appears to be essential for practical confidence in any reasoning whatever 


and any premisses, when we are thrown back upon ourselves and do not act 

hanically mn concert with others. : fF religion, then, where con- 
¢ sions are so totally removed fi the type of custom, and are so vast and 
stupendous, this applies the more strongly ; but truth al/ untried conclu- 

s need faith, whatever strong arguments there may be for them. When 
a scientifie man sees various premisses conspiring to direct him to some new 
truth or law in iture, the aptness with which these coincide and fall in 


with each other may amount to such strong evidence that he may feel 

virtually certain } liscovery, yet he does not feel it quite secure till it 

has stood the test of some crowning experiment. His reason, then, in the 
terim, is faith,” &e pp. 102-3). 

The important point brought out in these extracts is that all faith 
involves a certain element of trust, or, as we might phrase it, of risk and 
venture; yet this does not necessarily reflect on the goodness or sufficiency 
of the vrounds on which the mind rests in its act; and while the highest 
examples of this kind of faith are found in religion, a similar or analogous 
faith is constantly required of us in the most ordinary exercises of reason. 
The bearings of this on our problem will be discussed below. 

Thus much for the element of ‘‘assurance”’ in faith; but what of faith as 


proof” or “proving”? A word must now be given to this part of the subject. 
It may be observed, then, as another peculiarity of faith, that in every impor- 
tant example of it—in acts of religious faith, above aill—there is an inward 
as well as an outward element to be taken into account, and faith originates, 
not from one or other singly, but from the wedding of the two. Without 
anticipating what belongs to a subsequent stage of the argument, it may be 
noticed that reason itself, in the last resort, runs back into, draws its cer- 
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tainty from ts its conclusions by, principles which are given t 


demonstrated. In like manner, our 1 


g L n "Live licta of conscience 


immediately 
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primal and laws. Our judgments of taste not les 
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al ticipate a 
constitutes 
possible for us 
when a word us Which acco 
laws of the s] ich stri and awakens the verifying ch« 
within—that faith venerates No revelation from without, howe 
ed, could prod ( faitl of a vital kind, 


vard susceptibility to appeal t 


stro! gly atte u 
time there \ 
the outward inward which engenders 
principle whic] } lecting 
‘The word 

them tl 


God's 


testing, verillving 


them, not 
This does not m 


in Coleridge's phrase, 
which ndividual susceptib 
a constantly revealed truth B 
whatever the message may be, as revelatior 
however I 1 as true on external authority—it 
plainly not revelat unless it comes as light and powe 

and penetrates ime h a persuasion of its truth. Even the trust 
in the authority 


wit 
of at 


other in matters that lie beyond our own power 
immediate verification has its source in the confidence with which he is able 
to inspire us from what we do know and can verify regarding him. W1) 
is affirmed, therefore, is that in every act of faith, faith itself contributes a 
element—sypplies, as it 


were, an inward premiss, some principle, fact 
instinct, experience, out of which the full 
Hence Christ 


practical conviction com 
and His \postles nevel speak of their words 


as so mu 
foreign matter to the spirit of man. On the contrary, because of 
native affinity with the inner self. they enter the soul as ‘spirit and life 
John vi. 63, 68), are capable of spiritual verification by him who is willi: 


to do God's will (John vii. 17) 


id 


, come tothe heart ‘‘ in demonstration of th« 
On the 


r andsmeaning of this , see Prof yr A. B. Davidsor 
Het _ 
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irit and of power” (1 Cor. ii. 2), are “quick and powerful,” “ piercing even 
» the dividing asunder of soul and spirit ’’ (Heb. iv. 12), &e. ‘‘ By manifes- 
truth,” says Paul, ‘commending ourselves to every man’s 

the sight of God’ » Cor. iv. 3). 
On the basis of these remarks, we are now in a position to inquire more 
the relations of faith to reaso: In doing this, we have to 
ther part of the description of faith in Hebrews—that it 
lly with things future and unseen. And as there are 


g 
ind grades of the unseen, so there are various ranges or 


which faith operates—lower and higher orders of faith. 


st, it is important to remember how largely faith enters 


business of life, and—as shown in an earlier part of the 
nected with exercises of mind the most strictly theoretic. As 
on life, the fact is notorious. How little of the knowledge 
, rests on evidence which we have personally or scien- 
how much de pe nds on the testimony of others” llow 
acts which we perform do not involve dependence ? 
commit it to agencies and arrangements which are 
ny of which I know nothing, and over which I have no 
that the letter will reach its destination can be de 
faith. So it is with all transactions 
and the future, that is, with all that les 
experience Yet, while thus trusting to the 
nents of so lety, have I not the best and 
ny Here is a case of the simplest order, 
whatever faith is, it is not necessarily an acting without 
or 1n opposition to reason 
frequently observed how, as shown in the quotation from 
element of faith is involved in the purest and most theoretic 
elf. Thus a scientific induction, however strong the 
may convey to the mind, is still in a measure an 
been experimentally verified.’ Similarly, every 
based on ny, however perfect the proof, is an act of faith 
as it has not been » test ol experience. When Le Verrier 


(and Adams in England) discovered the planet Neptune by pure calculation, 


he was able to predict the pre cise time and place in the heavens when this 
planet could be seen But as yet no eye had seen it. Up to this point, no 

hat belief in the existence of Neptune was, even for the 
discoverer, an act of faith. But when the telescope was actually pointed to 
the heavens, and the new planet was identified in the very spot which had 
been indicated, faith was changed to sight. Or the grounds of belief may be 
rational—sufflicient to warrant subjective certainty, and to justify action, 


' On this account Mr. J. J. Murphy in his Scientific Bases of Faith would go so far as to 


lefine faith generally ‘‘certitude without verification ”"—not ‘‘certitude without proof 


110). 2 
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which are to it a source of as great certainty as in the other case (é.g., 
in experience). Besides, sensible verification, even in the yatural 
not the only kind of verification Who, ¢y., has sensibly 
istence of a soul in himself or others, or the existence of 

and truth? Our mental operations art withdrawn 

not objects of faith, yet are apprehended through a 

from sense It is granted, however, that both from the 

5, and the inability 


them, religion is pre-eminently a thing of faith; but the 


character and yreatness ol 1ts object 


all, relates to the grounds on which that faith is 
yunds those of rational proof or demonstration, or even 
“ase, as Mozley has above shown, from the great 
objects, faith would still be required) ; and if not, 
Here, it is first to be pointed out, there is need 

t ambiguity by a very important distinction 
reasonable grounds, or is rationally 


justified, is very 


J 
that in every case it rests on reasoned prounds, I may 

nony of another a truth of which | myself could offer no 

ned proof, yet I act perfectly rationally in 80 doing. Or, what is more 

ine to the prese nt point, ny belief may rest on moral grounds, on the 

my and post ilates of my moral nature (as in Kant’s moral prool for the 

ne extent, even, on feelings, instinct emotions, 

ispirations of the soul (as in the case of belief in a future life, though a faith 
ron this ground alone is apt to be wavering and insecure), or may be 

by some impression made on me from without, as by the vastness, 
grandeur, beauty, order, and rey larity of nature, in conjunction with my 


natural consciousness of dependence on a higher power—yet reason, when 


questioned on the subject, may not hold any of these beliefs to be 


rrational, but in the proportion in which they give evidence of springing 
1 the original make and constitution of the soul may pronounce them 
iinently reasonable lor reason is not the only power in my being. 
My moral nature has its voice also which must be listened to, even more 
iinperative than that of reason My instincts, affections, and aspirations ; 
my primary intuitions and experiences, religious and other; those depths of 
the personality from which are the issues of life, which the plummet of 
eason cannot sound, have their inalienable rights, which no philosophy of 
ian can afford to ignore. Outof all these, in their contact with our natural 
and spiritual environment, spring convictions, faiths, which are among thi 
ost precious heritages of the human family. These beliefs do not rest on 
ratiocination, but they are not the | on that account reasonably held. 
More over, while they do not rest on yrounds of reason (save as the possession 
of a rational nature underlies and is implied in every one of them), it does 
It ma erve » that the ba listinetively Christian faith, from which it rise 


f God, and of all the othe ital trutl 
Christ — is a verifiable fact in history. 
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not follow that reason, even in its theoretic exercise, has no function 
yard tothem. It has first to examine the character of these beliefs, t 

hem, if it can, to their ultimate roots in human nature, to see how far 

they spring out of its essence and inherent laws, and thus, if indirectly, n 

ifford a certain rational justification of them. But it may go further, and 
iy aid in giving the natural belief a better defined and more perfect fo 
ay even partially verify it by bringing to light th plicit reason which 

inderlies so many of our spontaneous beliefs, and is their hidden spring and 


upport: higher still, m: © able to show that what is given primarily as a 
PI ; 


} 


th of faith is likewise capable of a large measure of theoretical confir 

justly rank as atruth of reason. The palmary example 
f all religion—-the existence of God which is 

t may be boldly he ld to be the most 

We disown, therefore, in 

introduce into the sphe re of religi 
Reason would act irrationally 

ghts of the province ol 

in root with the true 

and does not thankfully avail ‘lf of all the illumination, correctior 
oboration which reasot 


Natural religion, however, is n 1 we have to deal with. What 
yf k owledge of God of His Fatherly love and care, of His all 


} 


directing Providence and moral government, of a future state of rewards an 


punishments would be sible to man were his nature a pure mirr¢ 


the Divine 1% 18 } possible to say, The fact we have to face 


man's moral condition, and that over the whole wide fi 
history religious faith has never been able to maintain itself at a hig 
level without the aid of supernatural revelation \s a natural growth, it has 
heen dim, uncertain, wavering, and its light has not tended to grow cle: 


as time has gone on. There are only three great monotheistic religions 


the w rid, and those the three derived from the Bible Judaism, Cl ristianity, 


] 


and Islam. It is the belief of the Christian Church, therefore, that God has not 


left man simply to feel after Him by his unaided efforts, but in historical 
revelation has given him a better knowledge of Himself, of His will and 
purposes, and of the way of life ; and that this revelation culminates in Jesus 
Christ—-the Word made Flesh—at once the supreme Revealer and th: 
supreme Revelation. Our last question, accordingly, is, How does it stand 
with faith and reason in relation to the knowledge of God and of 
Divine things coming to us from this supernatural source? On the deep 
and difficult problem of revelation itself it may be sufficient to recall what 
was said above—that revelation even when coming to us with the strongest 
external attestation is not simply external; it is only truly revelation when 
it enters the soul as light and power, and awakens faith through the responsé 
it meets with in the'spiritual nature. The highest example of this is the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself, in whom ‘“ the eternal life’’ is set, as it were, 
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ibly and veritiably before us (1 John i. 1-3 What else there is in revela- 
which we cannot immediately and directly verify must grow for our 
out of that which we can verify—-out of our faith in Christ, or the 
His teaching which we are ably spiritually to assimilate, or the 

word, in its adaptation to our spiritual nature and needs. This 

r excludes Christ's personal authority, nor the corroborative testimony 
His miracles id resurrection, nor any ol the other lines of what a 

‘external evidences,’ but it throws the weight in the 

n that on which it must always ultimately rest, 

the revelation itself When, therefore, the 

production or existence of Christian faith, we are 

who think that the grounds of faith in the 

system itself, and are not to be 

other words, has its grounds in the 

ediate appeal which the o ‘tive revelation in Christ and His Gospel 

Ke to the s i it t entrai point i the sé ertitude of the con- 

isness of reconeiliati ith God thro iwh Je l hrist, and of the new 
{is not dependent on, certainly is not pre 

subsequent demonstration that may be given of its 


facts ol science. Che proof if the reason 


iths ol reason o1 


leness of the Christian system, of its coherence and agreement with other 


, or with the system of knowledge as a whole, is a confirmation of 


a corroboration of it, a clearing of ip to itself, a removal of 
ficulties, a connection of it with science; but it is not the origin of faith. 
he roots of the faith lie elsewhere, and are otherwise nourished. They 
volve many the elements besides the intellectual. Any theory ol 

ipologetics which proceeds on an opposite hypothesis is, we are convinced, 


lamentally astray Yet in the ve ry statement of these limitations it is 


lready implied that Christain faith stands in no fundamental antagonism to 


ison, an iat the | ‘r has a wide and legitimate sphere open to it— 
uning it has been led to adopt the Christian standpoint—in laying bare 
ese harmonies, in showing, ¢.y., the reasonableness of the Christian view, 
ts coherence with itself and with its own presuppositions, its agreement 
th human nature and with the facts of experience ; its necessity, even, if 
in adequate solution is to be afforded of rational and moral problems, and 
the theory of the world built up from other standpoints is to receive its 
satisfactory completion. I do not touch on other fields in which reason will 
find abundant exercise within the pale of Christianity. These will readily 
suggest themselves in connection with the historical and critical inquiries, 
the re-handling oi theological problems, and attempts at the adjustment of 
ld standpoints to new discoveries, which evoke so keen an interest at the 
present hour. The perfect ‘‘ juste milieu” in the relations of faith and 
reason in theology is perhaps difficult to attain; but we do well, at least, 
to cherish the conviction that God in His wisdom has a place in His religion 
r both, and that nothing but harm can come of seeking to excite jealousy 
and conflict, where only harmony should prevail 
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Nature includes man, and sociology | 
then. include God, ane 
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mises to be 


logy. Does not nature, 


is needed an adequate conception of nature a . 
a . i , - : “ : Hrwt 
and at length inevitably flowering into the spiritual. 

, : . : . super 
other terms can be suggested as beiter than supernatural ‘ : 
and * spiritual,” but perhaps material I 


* natural ” 


With these terms we provide for the rec 
f a supernatural apart from nature. 

human or the Divine 

The 

f nature by the supernatural, to inte 


student 


not desig lly 
ir subject involves the question of miracle. 


ve offence to the scientific 
Moxley represents modern thought in saying, ** In the 
law .. ull the mitacles of Sx ripture are instances of 

ception of nature be enlarged ; n, seeing the world as a wh 


then, 
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ind immovable mass. In the light of evolution we see that it 
ind settled, but is rather in constant movement and change. 
with myriad manifestations of the one universal life. It is 
ith one or another of countless intluences. Matter itself 
f spiritual significance. In the ultimate researches of 
sp and seems to resolve itself into something spiritual. 
that it may be acted upon by spirit, and that thus 
tt merely physical, but spiritual forces as well, 
e thet there may be, behind and beneath the outer mechanism, a 
| y responsive and self-vai relations to the 
} forces of natu hich are forms of 
} The distine- 
pecial manifestation of purpose, fitted to 
verpowering of man’s natural faculties ; it 
truth dwelling with and intluencing the 
ired man, speaking out of his own natural 
ii exalted. The Divine and the human 
nearnation should be | \ 
ind the supernatural, but more spi 


In connectio 


purpose of creation, 
things, : } inevitable culmination of 


upernatural for ich tl paper 
making religious faith natural. Th iristian 
culmination of the age-long manifestation, “in many 


Divine power and character. in the proce sses of 
Redemption will be seen to be the recovery of 
deliverance awaiting the long and painful 
e will be seen aright in her true relations to 
purpose and the Divine presence. Science, while 
; prepared the way for the identification of law with 
of spiritual laws in the natural world, and find the 
say rather the perpetual alliance, of religion and 
h, in the common recognition of 


Ul 


law, one element,’ 

Tue INTeELLEcTUAL Basts oF THE SUPERNATURAL. By Very Rev. AuGustTINE F, 
Hewit, D.D. (The Ame wn Cat) (luarterly Review).—The doctrine of the 
pernatural can o1 be profoundly underst 


od by means of that highest meta 
the essen f God, the nature of creatures who have 
llectual and moral being, and the essential 

Grace elevates a rational being above 

him new principle of life and action; and it is a 
vation is the exaltation of its subject to a higher destiny, a 
i beatific union with God. He is placed in a 


4 supernatur il end. Nature denotes all that 


supernatural 
is given to 
mply by the creative act. The being which is above nature 
and secondarily that participation with God which He 


ver and above the specific being which he h 
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in a complete synthesis, will find tha 
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the basis and principles of the supernatural « 

on the whole area of their thought and study. 

THE EVANGELICAL System OF Doctrine. By Rev. Frank Ht 

heca Sacra).—In certain quarters systematic 
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in the 


The ee st pecul 


und of the philosophy of the natural sciences have com 
j d al ill-embracing the y of evolution. 


In the last analysis, there 
and the systematic method is 


sal and legitim 
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time, has been 
hypothesis of the day. 


institutions, m 


lifications 
idered 
Ieahns 
cter 

nay 


into 


the 
ctivity 


of itial service to theology. It has 
vs of the government of God, of His providence, and 
r in impassible gulf from His creation. 


forces,’ and theology now speaks of 


examines the facts. Lut the examina 
1odern spirit has brought criticism into the 
egitimate branch of inquiry, and right 
iristian Church. The Gnosties re je cted 
Church defended them by historica! 

istic process. It deals also with ideas. 
incomplete ; and it is not the place of 

rate within itself the immature, and it will be 


long 
be mature. The 


single idea of the sacred Word which we 

etain, and, which from the nature of the case no criticism can ever impair, 
idea of revelation ; and that idea is, in its essence, the idea of the supernatural. 
rests upon historical fact, upon the marvel of the idea of monotheism in 
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we discover two things. First, that it has no 
Christian doctrines; and secondly, that even 
om f the most instructive forms of 

» the Church the new discipline of the 

us the discipline of Biblical theology. 

the sacred canon of the Old and New 
neeption of Divine truth. It groups 

hought, and it finds from group to group 

me time quite different from. that 


history of the Church. 


By J. E. Sprpman, D.D. (The Preshy 
r the particular manner in which God 
great scheme of human redemption ? 
once ? With the establishinent of 


ig forth its principles, containing its 
tv on which its claims rested. Why 
Divine revelation, when God could as 


Vv without their intervention ? 

re, unintelligible. Man 

ver by experience his moral help 

the rudimental principles of 

1, to secure its ace ice, must 

origin and authority. It can 
iated with a Bible given at once 
might be satisfied with their 

have become vague traditions. 

Bible, as we have it, is not 

llowing particulars claim careful 

permanent written revelation was even com- 
pse of time between its commencement and 
f writers, and their great variety in point of 
1) The ** sundry times” at which they were 

he different parts ol the book. (5) The employ 


he vehicle of a better revelation. These 


mtrolling influence in impressing upon the book thus 


characteristics which so triumphantly vindicate its 


he bible lifts it at once entirely out of the 
No impostor would deliberately remit to future 


system originated by himself. Twenty-five cen 


preparation of the world to receive the Bible, and fifteen 

re to its production in God’s own method. But we must guard against 
hat either the delay or the slow progress in its revelation was an 
ipleteness or immaturity in the plan of redemption revealed in 

lay was not because God was not prepared to give it, but because 
ready to receive it. No progress or development can be properly pre 
f redemption, except in the sense of bringing it more clearly to 
inspiration and Divine illumination have from time to time 


the mysteries of redemption, not enlarging, or in any 
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unity with diversity. Had God given tl 
have been the utterances of human ¢ perienc: 
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Tue Revation or Brpuicat Facts anp Screnck REGARDING Gop anp M 


ro UNiversat Tre By V. M. OvipHant, New York City (The Bibl iH 


[The Biblical view of man’s natur not a peculi \ 


U 


riginatir is foundes n tl facts of man’s 


manif various activities to which 


psychology, in its statements, neither makes truth nor 

departments of scientific analysis, it simply takes cognizance of the fa 
exist. To recognize that this broad basis of universal, necessary. a1 

truth is at the foundation, of all Biblical teaching is important, since 
thinking by removing the artifical barrier often erected between t1 

and the living trutht between universal truth, fundamental to 


) 1 


necessarily shaped its teaching, and that portion of universal 
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wnition in the Bible. It clears the ground at once of any 
unthinkable, and inexpressible difference between the two. It is not 
scheme of man's nature which fashioned that nature, but the man 
furnished the facts exhibited in the Biblical representation. The great 
tenci and activities embraced under the various heads of 


ana rec 


1) 

tion, intellect, are not called into existence by their mention in 

ved by the Buble. Nor are the feelings, thoughts, aspirations, 
} 


through these faculties, and, necessarily operative, produced 
» reference made to them in the Bible. 
ises all the perceptions of his religious, moral. and intellectual 
iny command to do so, and that he is necessitated to it by the 
his nature, which predetermine his thought and action, 
» be a self-evident truth. Some people, however, in order to make the 
more Divine, try to separate its teaching from its foundation in universal 
i resent it 1 1 system of truth, having its origin in the 


f a system pressed into shape by the facts and truths 


e they ask men to believe that they are thus and thus 
whereas it is in the Bible because men are thus and thus, 
; truce The Written Word is thus given 


s against its true authority as a well of 


ith rarding spiritual? man acquire force and validity, not 
e Written Word, but because the Written Word expresses the 
geable facts of this new creation, brought into 

first, by the power of the living God. This refutes the error 
the Written Word possess an inherent sacred 

he similar facts and truths illustrated in the 


piritual nature since the new creation began; 


it the Written Word expresses in the fullest sense facts and 
with the new creation. The truths and facts of spiritual life 


ritten Word are not apart from, but a part of, the universal 


l 


spiritual creation. 
truth will alone make the Written Word a well of living 
ise it is distinctive, but because it meets the facts and truths 
cognizant. The natural man knoweth not the things 
The spiritual man discerns them, 


are 
spiritually discerned. 
upon the tablets of his newly-constituted spiritual nature, 
constant pressure and influences of the Divine Spirit. The 
is represented in the Written Word in the constituent elements of 
ts operations and activities, is in full consonance with the universal 
and truths of spiritual life, as attested by the multitude of spiritual men of all 
whose nature spiritual re-creation has become an accomplished fact. 
ire thus assured, on comparison of the written record with the living truth, 
of the Written Word of God, of Biblical facts, of Biblical science, 
because it is founded in universal and necessary truth, and in 


V ilidity 
s assured for all time, 
lf forms an integral portion of that truth. 


Recent THrEosopHy IN ITS ANTAGONISM TO CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. W. J. 


The Andover Review).—Much of this article is personal and controversial, 
But some points are put forcibly, and the 
Recent theo 
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d therefore unsuited for our pages. 


is one on which we may gladly welcome clear explanations. 
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cess, a state. an offices 
ing exoterie and esoteric, 
‘ individual and universal. 
and this alike in His fow aspect 
nicrocosmic and macrocosmic.” 
fittingly does the article close with the following wor 
he night-shade family, transplanted by erratic hand 
lligently, to our faith in the Theanthropic 
r sweet trust in the Fatherhood of God.” 
HistoricaL PResUpposti10Ns aND FoRESHADOWINGS 0} 
Comepy.” By Mr. Whitram M. Bryayt (The Andover R: 


history to be “but the essence of innumerabl biographies.’ 
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rv, when old things 
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the factors of the richer, 
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new deep vearning for wider knowledge 
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the Eternal World. Dante 
nth century was the flower of 
CSSLVE blossoms, Ci h in due 
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e culminating period in the 
to intellectual activity, 
The answer runs along 
lividual man Cwsar knew 
and France in eruption 
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otism, Napoleon was the 
matured thre ugh fullest and 
n, rendering it easily possible 
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itine calmness amid such frightful 
] ted media through which 
ure attained, internal or 
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f the world in the form of 
finds his chief satisfaction in 
nd half conceals the eternal verities. 
which the process of race-interfusion 
turitv. For 800 vears the rich, warm 
the otherwise enfeebled life 
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rated world, but impatient of slow 
1 But the factors of the new 
uries previously had occurred that sudden, 


at mighty power known as Islim. That 


ntradiction wi he Roman Christian world. Europe, the then 
the world, cl d its gates against the Moslem. The form of 
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of man's nature. The Greeks were the first world 
the first world-ruling people. The Hebrews were thi 
with all fulness, the great Divine rhythm of the 
rt. Greek, Roman, Hebrew—thus we name the 
iave fused chemically into that wondrously rich pro- 

n. The highest results obtained up to tli 
newly-unfolded Romance nationalities. It was with 
Roman discipline, and Hebrew inspiration had come 

clash and interfusion of race with race, and the 
ient upon that long-continued strife. 

t World was a world of isolation, of mutual 
ron that is, a verv Infeo of negotiations. The 
lof interfusion, of physical and spiritual collision, of 

. of the gradual balancing and clarifying 

mising Purgatorial state for humanity. 

of growing clearness of intelligence, of 

that is, a state in which humanity 1: 
rhythm of Paradise. 

Ave that Dante lived, and dreamed, and 

iy toward completion. 

’ f church, were well 

central forms of the Intelligence, 

ready attained a high degree of maturity. 
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Neverthel all remained as if in mist. 

ermons, science, all human speech and 
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By Dr. K. Buppe (Theol. Liter. Zeitung, July 22, 

st portion of his Old Testament Introduction, which 

le himself to finish, Dr. Budde gives some personal 

leader of the critical school. ‘* Thus, in this slight volume, 

can expect of completely finished work from Kuenen’s hand, the 
nan never to be forgotten. It would be superfluous to give a 


contents, sinee ne who is interested in Old Testament 
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s before us in the Histor 
) other, n 
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ceeded the other in such a de 
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ed in independent t 
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s omitted 


ly will not pay too dearly for 


rhe limits of language, which exclud 
arcely existed for Kuenen, even as a H 

k made possible to him such ; Irvey the 1 ole fi ew xceedi 
is Historico-Critical Introduction, even ata 1asty glance, pro is. This mastery 
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} 
the field, and his uncommon faculty of following and doing justice to the position 


of others, made him a true pattern of a reviewer, such as we shall hi rdly see again ; 


nowever well his excellent ‘snecessor in the Theol. Tijdschrift may do, he himself 
well knows that it is impossible to replace Kuenen in this re spect. He stood on hi 
watch-tower like the conscience of Old Testament science: the 


I 
all real extravagance, and the « 


nt 
genti 


er his judgment 
was in itself, the heavier were his blows against 
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opinions in which he appeared now and again as umpire 


ght, a noble character, can enjoy such freely accorde d regard 
‘his was the testimony given to Kuenen, the ecclesiastical party 
{ hj 


ct of his work not concerning us now—on all sides on his death, even 


lared opponents. It is a widely-spread prejudice of outsiders, that 
ability and its constant exercise suppose and foster a cold, intellectual 
of heart and feeling; and 


gard to Kuenen. The answer to this misunderstanding is given by 


ignorance has occasionally asserted this 


Droste in an apo to a learned writer nearly related to her: 
What stranger's eve saw the heart n the 


grave characters, the stern words ? 


saw the light tempest did you see also the blessing of an 


Ulilligrs 


writer, had the happin to approach Abraham Kuenen, not 


person, whoever was permitted to be his guest, will not hesitate 


his glorious distinction of critical toil in its full sense. From his 


and impressive even outwardly, went forth 


a stream of affec 
ng friendlines 


the purity and inner peace of his ripe Christian 
d so kindly an influence, that every one who came into contact with 
i of falling into such a mistake. Whoever knew him in this 
his works were written with his heart's blood, and is unable to 
driest invest without Kuenen's noble personality in all its 


his memory, and many initators of his 


THe Gosret , i r. Fr. Dusrerpreck, Hanover (Theol. Stud. u. 
irgument 
lrawn from t nten f ‘th ospel. The Gospel, it is said, consists chiefly of 


Krit., 1893, N against the Johannine authorship is 


specul ition of Christ, to which the history is a mere literary 


speculations bear the 


iress. These stamp of the second century and of a Gnostic 
If this were true, the Apostolic authorship would be out of the question. 
Christianity, with all of truth and power there is in it, is history, not speculation ; it 
is based on facts, not on doctrine, or law, or promise; doctrine, law, and promise 
These facts are primarily Christ's life, death, and resurrection 
(Acts ii. 22 ff., iv. 10 ff., v. 80 ff., x. 38 f.; 1 Cor. 


doctrine 


grow out of the facts. 


xv. 1ff.). Paul, the inspired master of 


und speculation, takes his stand on the same facts. The glorious sum of all 


doctrine is, that we live to the Lord and die to the Lord, that we die and rise with 
Him. His life, death, rising again is the substance of Apostolic testimony. John’s 
Gospel exhibits the same characteristics when closely examined. First, let us look 
at those leading Gnostic ideas which stand in glaring opposition to Apostolic teaching 
We shall then see how little reason there is for making the Gospel dependent at all 
on Gnostic influence. 

‘The first contrast of Gnosticism with Apostolic Christianity lies in this, that 
Gnosticism knows of salvation, a sort of redemption, only for the so-called 
spiritual aristocrats, the morally excellent, not for the great multitude of 
so-called psychics, the poor in spirit. But the Christian salvation is for all; it is to 
the spiritually poor that the kingdom of heaven is promised. Christianity is wide- 
is narrow-hearted, a haughty particularism. Closely 
is a second contras 
by the speculating held up before him, by the profound knowledge within his powe1 

f mysteries hidden from common humanity; but Apostolic Christianity addresses 


pneumatics 


hearted. universal; Gnosticism 


connected with this 


The Gnostic pneumatic redeems himself 
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fill the heart of every man 1 
hus to the third contrast Gnosticism 
fantastic forms; Apostolic Christianity res 
saving facts. This deci 
} i 


On one har G sticisim 


stament revelation, the God 
rly hostile or completely 
ce of the New Testament history and it 


Te 
aark back 


must kee 


Here there open 


throug) 
ict of 
compre} not. ! ! i 
Word is the light of the world, f revelation ; 

ch enlightens all men; the Lord it . as » lear m His 

is the way, the truth, and the life. 

These ideas are then expounded in order 

it is miraculous. ‘ The eternal, personal, 
made, was in the world and worked in it; He 

world. Lut He was to come into the 
the true light, to enlighten all men, to br grace d trutl o effect the world’s 
redemption by a series of divinely ordained acts. Thu > Apostle leads us to the 
history of the Lord, whose witness and messenger he is. This main thought of th: 
prologue and afterwards of the Gospel is of decisive importance for estimating th 


entire book. The sure, clear historical account, already given in the prologue in the 


form known to Greek speech, forms the ground of Apostolic teaching and speculation 

In the objective historical facts 1s found the counterpoise to subjective speculation. 
: 

the one aspect balancing the other, ke eping the other within due limits and guarding 


gainst the fantasies in which the unhistorical speculation of the Gnostics ran wild.” 


hh 
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rical character of the prologue and the Gospel is seen in two directions, 

the Ap rstle sy iking as an eye and ear witness, and secondly in the New 
ing placed in connection with Old Testament preparation and 

ve-witness constantly speaks (i. 12, 14, xix. 35). Exact details of 

nfirm this. ‘* Even the discourses related in the Gospel, in which 

] of the Apostle is retlected, have a historical setting and 

heology, the speculation, of the evangelist is not in the 

incarnate Word, on the Lord and His historical life.” rhe 

he Old Testament is seen in the emphasis given to the witness of 


e references to Moses (i. 17, v. 46, &c.) and the fulfilment of 


30 characteristic of the Gospel, is opposed to Gnosticism. So 

faith. ‘*The Gnostic pneumatic attains his supposed 

process, which excludes the psychical man. The 

the moral condition of faith": this feature runs 

ism put knowledge above or in the place of faith. 

ial power ascribed to Christ's teaching (i. 11, iii. 19, ix. 39) 

Luther called John's Gospel the real, tender, chief 

here the figure of our Lord meets us in the fulness of His 
lemn yet gracious invitation to eternal life. 


n this number of the Stud. u. Krit. are ‘*The Strong and the 


Church,” by EF. Riggenbach; ‘‘ An Exposition of James iii. 1-8,” 
ech. vi. 9-15," by Dr. Ley; ** The Evangelical Church, its Subjee 


to Creeds and Freedom of Teaching,’ by Pfarrer Koppel. 


Tue CuristiaN Doctrink or Gop’s Wrath, with Criticism or Rirscui’s 
AuG. Dieckmann, Friedberg (Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1898, 
this doctrine has no place in Ritschl’s theological 
schatology. Dr. Dieckmann’s is an exhaustive study 
ubject. 
discussion bears on the teaching of Scripture. Ritschl 
itement of the representations of Scripture shall be as 
sins against his own canon in recognizing only the 
mention the wrath of God. His exegesis also is 
prepossessions. Dr. Dieckmann’s induction from Scripture 
is included under the following five heads: (1) Passages 
of God’s wrath—Rom. i. 18, iii. 5, iv. 15; Eph. ii. 3, 
1. v.6. (2) Passages stating the effects and gradual 
wrath—Rom. ii. 8, 9, ii. 5, i. 18, ix. 22; Eph. v. 26; Col. iii. 6; 
ii. 16, v.9; Rom. v.9; Luke xxi. 23; Acts vi. 17, xi. 18, xiv. 10, 
Matt. iii. 7; Luke iii. 7; Acts vi. 16. (3) Passages stating the 
» God's wrath and its nature—Rom. i. 16-18; 1 Thess. v. 9; John iii. 36; 
1) The means for averting God's wrath—John iii. 36; Rom. v. 9; 
ss. i. 10, v. 9; Eph. ii. 8 (5) The connection of the New Testament with the 
restament idea—Heb. iii. 11, iv. 3. According to Rom. i. 18, the cause and 
ct of God's wrath is sin in the most general sense, sin being described as ungodli- 
and unrighteousness. The passage does not indeed say that all are sinners 
therefore subject to wrath; but this is said elsewhere (iii. 23). The addition, 
who keep down the truth in unrighteousness,’’ describes in what sin consists, namely, 
wilful suppression of the truth. Ritschl’s interpretation to the effect that the 


sage ‘‘has no reference to sin generally, but only to the sin of the men who 
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t expre Paul's own mind 
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inflicted on unbelievers in the last judgment in their 
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vho have decided against God ilvation and so against 
expect from the God ‘ of world-embracing, 
ition of the government of the world as that in it the 
ubmit to this government, will be abolished out of the 
prove that this view contradicts the New 

teaching respecting the final judgment. 
d's wrath is, not sin generally, but only the 
This is foreign to New Testament teaching. ‘ As sin 
ition and rebellion against God, it meets with no indulgence in the 


fling sin lies the germ of final decision ayainst God 


in in general’ overlooks the gravity of 
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an affection It is this play of feeling in which we see the living 
lly goes back to the abstract God of Deisin. ‘ Just in the idea of 
rms an essential excellence of the Diblical notion of God, the 
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N EIGHBOUR-LO' . AIS ND CHRISTIANITY. By A. HItGexreip, Jena 


Dr. Hilgenfeld maintains against certain Jewish rabbis that Christ did not 


rrow the second grea mimandment from Old Testament Judaism. Dr. 


demann, a Jewish o] in Vienna, and Dr. Hammerschlag, another Jewish 


lar, argue for the opposite. Dr. Chwolson, a Jewish convert to the Greek 
irch, suppor he . Dr. Gudemann says: ‘* We certainly do not disparage 


ok the highest conceivable standpoint to which Jewish 


sus In saving 
s had risen in His time, and expressly maintained it in His doctrine of neighbour 
But then Jesus taught nothing but what Judaism taught. And in this case 


y are wrong who make Him go beyond Judaism and surpass it. They are more 


Christian than Christ. Hammerschlag accuses Hilgenfeld of quibbling. Chwolson 


t Christ iolars should incur the ‘ well-deserved ridicule of learned 
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d the supernatural, and whose pages are often inspired by the most 
thorough-going pessimism, is still to be counted as one of the forerunners of the 
mystical movement. There are not wanting signs, however, of a reacti 
against this last phase of thought, and of the appearance of a eynical and ar 
christian philo hy, which is gaining ground among the educated youth of the 
rising generatio “he ms indicate a new direction which thought is taking 
among those to whom in a short time the destinies of the nation will be entrusted. 
Our purpose is to give some account of the religious movement, and of the pessimism 
which it superseded. 

in instinctive pessimism which manifests itself in misanthropy and 
melancholy, and is as old as humanity. It is a disposition of the soul—a natural 
inclination to sadness and dis tent with life. In our century there has Been a 
Rerie po ind romancers, beginning with Chateaubriand, who have more or le 
seriously d ted themselves to an expression of this mood. One of the latest, as he 
has been one of the most influential, of this school is Stendhal, whose pessimism is 
of a peculiarly brutal and merciless type. He was ignored in France during his life, 
and it has been only since his death—since 1870—that “ the sage of Frankfort” has 
found admirers amongst us. After the Franco-German War the seed of pessimism 
fell into ground prepared for it and favourable to its growth. ‘he political events of 
the time, and the decay of religious beliefs, opened up the way for the doctrine of 
despair. Lut this has been only a passing phase of thought, and on all sides there 
have been indications of a spiritual awakening in contemporary literature. The 
fatalism, and shamelessness, and acquiescence in evil which distinguish the person 
ages in the creations of such writers as Flaubert and Maupassant, and the aristo 
cratic epicureanism of the tone of the French realistic school, with its contemptuous 


and despairing pessimism, now fairly belong to the past. The religious sentiment 


has again come to the front, and its very aberrations manifest its strength. Opinions 
are divided as to the course it is destined to follow. Renan, Tolstoi, and Bourget 
have laid stress respectively upon the poetical, social, and mystical elements in 
Christianity, and love has been pronounced to be of the very essence of religion. 


According to M. Honcey, who is an able and accomplished critic of contemporary 
thought, it will be necessary to go further, and to add faith to love. ‘ For,” as he 
says, ‘* Christianity is a fact which has left its trace upon history, and the teaching 
of Christ has such vitality in it that it can always respond to new demands, provided 
that its form is accommodated to new conditions. The religion of the twentieth 
century cannot be Judaism, for that has served its purpose and is now out of date ; it 
cannot be Roman Catholicism, which demands to be accepted in its entirety ; it 
cannot be Science, for that is powerless to absolve or to console; it cannot be 
Socialism, for man does not live by bread alone; nor can it be any combination of 
these various elements. That which will gain the victory is the Christianity of 
Christ.” This is the remedy. And if the Churches do not know how to adapt 
Christianity to the aspirations and to the mind and conscience of the new age, they 
will be passed by, and “there will be a return to the primitive Gospel, which is 
summed up in the person of Christ—to the religion of the Spirit as alone able by its 
plasticity to reconcile the desires of the heart with the lawful demands of thought.” 
A totally different opinion is expressed by Abbé Klein in his work entitled Neu 
Tendencies tn Religion and Literature. According to him, it is the mission of the 
Roman Catholic Church to maintain in the world the spirit of the Gospel. His aim 
is to prove the legitimacy of ‘“‘an intimate alliance between the Church as the 


guardian of moral well-being, and the dtmocracy—that impetuous friend of progress 
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and liberty. sider hat on both sides there are evident indications of an 
ipproaching ui is - P ’o himself has taken the initiative in a new alliance 
between the urch and the people. There had been misunderstandings between 
the den <v and the pacy, but Leo XIII. has dispelled them by declaring that 
every form of 5 mn that 1 vularly constituted is entitled to respect, and by 
olies the duty of accepting the Republic. Demo 

the people by the people and for the benefit of the 

lf offensive to the Church, and the prejudices which separated 

lispelled. M. Desjardins also is anxious for this mutual under- 

tablished, and in a series of articles which have appeared in the 

uut what he thinks it should be based upon. The 

‘The Conversion of the Church.” He 

should return to its primitive ideal, and 

moral needs of the present generation. 

th wwly, to be humble—such was the Chris 

tianit, :: charity and humility were the subjects of His teaching. Let the 
Church e) uttention to the poor and succour them in their material and 
moral d ‘ let it trust in God, and not in material wealth or worldly power ; 
l principle laid down by Jesus, that he who wishes to 
servant of others. No doubt the Church has, to a certain 

extent, entered on this path, but it is still very far from having attained to ‘the 
modern religious ideal’: it is important that it should follow up the movement that 
has been s foot, and become what the Church ought to be. In addition to this 
return to charity and humility, a reform in doctrine is necessary. It is almost 
impossible, M. Bernard asserts, to believe that Roman Catholicism will fulfil either 
the one or the other of these conditions; it could, indeed, scarcely do so without 
ceasing to exist Its tendency is quite in the opposite direction. As a matter of 
fact, the Chu has during this century done all in its power to alienate the modern 
world, by the promulgation of new dogmas, the multiplication of fantastical forms of 
devotion, the encouragement of pretended miracle-working, and by its hostility to 
civil and religious liberty. 


} 


iding part of the article M. Bernard criticizes with great ability and 


th in a sympathetic spirit, these varied opinions, and indicates the 


tory nature of the solutions wl ich they propose to give of the 
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Tue Composition or THE Book or Mican.—By Dr. W. H. Kosrers (Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, 275 jaarg., 34¢ st., 1893).—The basis of this article is a dissertation on 
the Prophecy of Micah by Dr. H. J. Elhorst, published in 1891, in which it is main- 


tained with the utmost confidence that, with the help of a hypothesis elaborated by 


the author, it is possible to restore this book to its original state, so that in future no 
unusual difficulties need be associated with its interpretation. The result to which 
Dr. Elhorst comes is briefly this: The want of connection that falls to be observed 


in many passages of Micah’s prophecy is the consequence of a confusion of its cor 


stituent parts, caused by accide ntal circumstances. It is, however, possible to arrange 
these in such a way as to produce a connected whole that bears all the characteristics 


originality. According to Dr. Elhorst, the folléwing is the order of the original 
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1, iii, 6-11, ii, 12, 13, 


4, iv. 6-8, v. 1-7, iv. 9-18, 
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must so often have recou cident likely to live? And } ; the remark 


that the author ; ie liged to bury this offsp 


prophec V forms a good whole that it has been writ 1 by 1é person. Here and 
there tions may very well have been inserted by sraelite iter period. 
But Dr. Elhorst’s method of dealing with interpolations is, in the opinion of Dr. 
Kosters, fi y. soning is @ priort. He does not ask, ! loes the Old 
Testament h in this affair? but, What should we expect of any one whe 
wished to modify or improve a traditional text by the insertion of some new matter ‘ 
If Micah were the only book in which the question of interpolations with a 
purpose arose, then it might be possible perhaps for Dr. Elhorst, with his 
reasoning, to endeavour to make out what might be expected fr 
interpolator. But now that in other books of the Bible numbers « 
interpolations are shown to be effective and good, Dr. Elhorst would have don: 


etter to have followed the comparativ€ method. He would then have recognized 
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prophet of repentance who foretold nothing but adversity. The same would 
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apply to Amos if chapter ix. 8-15 must | 1 ied to him, as Wellhausen thinks it 
I result likely to react agai reseauches that have led up to it ? 


inks not. It is quite conceivable that the belief in Jahwe as the 
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of the most earnest « h rop he cons i custo! 
that thei ful people could not stand before this glorious G: ind that, therefor it is a 
He would t m off. When their eye for the first time beheld the das lig practi 
of the Divine purity, i uny wonder that the other attributes of Jahwe, and y -_ b 
them His lov ople, less or more, drift out of sight? This } irprisi of the 
for every grea i glorious principle that makes a path for itself in the world for the 


other truths r tl me being, into the background. Still, only for a time. rtl ylso i 


with, they re r rights; and so also had the temporarily misund 
religious inciy of Jahwe’s love for Israel already regained its rights in 
who combined the b n Jahwe purity with that in His tender mercy 


higher un 


oe ©. CG, ’ ischrift oor Gere} Since 
days of th teformation and of the origit 
1 general custom, before the baptisn 
“lmothers. That l yma hi 1i0t been offic 
has been held to | quit ‘ oluntary matter, as 
been given to appoi yonsors or witnesses, and that, the 
this there is a departure fron Rom: 
Rome up to the Reformation and th that. 
ill Among these the use f sponsore and | 
always been maintained. The custom i after 
Virgil and the glosses on the life of Hvginu spon: 
(godfathers and godmothers) were instituted | Refo 
26 de Rebus Eccles.) says that the pron 
ater Roman writers while 
om even to the days then 
the 
s teaches that baptism is a sacrament of regenerati 
his baptism is necessary for the salvation 
mankind, and is appointed for all men whether believers or unbelievers; for if they 
are not bor1 y 1 for God by the vrace of ba} tism they are the objects of eter 


misery and con ation. Baptism is thus absolutely necessary, since the 


unbapti ed can never inherit the kingdom of God; and the Church of Rome tak 


care tha ll children, hout distinction, are baptized, for all alike, according to it 

have the ri f baptism, whether they are the children of Jews, Mohammedans 
hurch of Rome at the same time holds very firmly by tl 

t is even taught that the office of these sponsors cannot be 

of the children, so that the difference between bodily an 

l 


spiritual upbringing all the more ¢ 


i 


early emphasized. The sponsors 
enjoined to see to it that their spiritual children lead a Christian life. They are 
he duty of counselling them to preserve their chastity, to love 
i, above all, they must teach them the articles of the faith and th« 
yrd’s Prayer, togcther with the Ten Commandments and the first principles of th 
Christian religi 
The Council of Trent decided that no 
should assun } fice of sponsor for a child; at the most there might be tw 
man and § man. There was also held to be a spiritual relationship between the 
sponsor and the child and its parents which prevented marriage between them ; 
where such } i taken place it Was oblige 1 to be dissolved. 


It is thus cl hat our Reforme®Chvrches depart very widely from the ancient 
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custom First of all, they hold that the naming of sponsors is not obligatory, that 
it is a matter of indifference ; and while they do not go the length of forbidding the 
practice, and recognize that it is the duty of sponsors to take care that the children 
are brought up in the true faith, they do not in the least set aside the responsibility 
of the parents in this duty. On the contrary, our Churches again place the parents 
the position assign d them by God. They have not only to care for the body, but 
ilso in a special manner is the spiritual care of the child committed to them; and 
nly in the case of the death of the parents must the sponsors come forward, although 


ild have them to interfere when the parents neglect their duty as regards 
the training of their children. 

The parents being called upon to exercise both bodily and spiritual care over 
their children, sponsors are not necessary, and children may be presented for holy 
baptism without godfathers or godmothers. While the Romish Church has placed 

the place of the parents, and accordingly at baptism the father 
frequently does not appear at all, the Reformed Churches, on the contrary, have 
teadily insisted that the father should himself present his child for baptism. 

The Reformed Churches restored the parents to the place whence the Church of 

by its practice had removed them It was decided at the Synod of Wezel 

e spiritual care of baptized children should be entrusted to the parents alone 
and to the whole congregation. The Reformed principle was here indicated, which 
ifterwards nd more and more definite shape. Parents were still free to name 
sponsors, but this was never actually required by the Church-order. In the French 
Reformed Churches the Synod of Poitou, in 1560, resolved that the sponsors must 
promise, after the death of the parents, to bring up the children in the true faith; 


while the parents had publicly to grant this permission to the sponsors, and give 


them the necessary authority. In the Bohemian Churches it was ordained that 
the parents should formally charge the sponsors with the training and discipline 
f their children in the event of the y themselves falling short of thei duty ; and, on 
other hand, the sponsors gave a solemn promise that they would be ready to 

his 

The intention was that the bringing forward and recognition of sponsors should 
be something more than an empty show. On that account it was not every one who 
vas admitte: office. No one was called upon to bring forward sponsors at 

, then they must be persons of pure religion and worthy of respect, 

ot godless or profane people. The same principle and intention received expres 

m at the Synod of Zealand, held at Tolen in 1638, which made provision for cases 

which the parents themselves were incapable of fulfilling the requirements of the 
urch. 

It was not until 1737 that a resolution was passed, under which any one who led 
1 scandalous life, and, after warning, publicly refused to attend church, was debarred 
from being present at the baptis1 1 of his child, the mother being dead. Insuch cases 
1 worthy and Christian man was required, in the absence of the father, to present the 
hild for baptism. A connection has been established between this rule and the present 
day theory of sponsors. But it should be borne in mind that it dates from an ave of 
lecline, and that it is easy to conclude that a father who refused to come to church 

he sacrament of baptism was actually forbidden to come. 

It is necessary to keep steadily in mind on what ground we may or may not 
idminister baptism to infants. Is it because we have or have not a guarantee that 
they will receive a Christian training, or is it -because we may or may not admit 
that they are included in the covenant of grace, and thereby in the Church of Christ ? 
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How, then, can any one refu he sacrament of the ingrafting into the 


the sacrament of regeneration, if he thinks that there is 1 
sufficient guarantee that the children will afterwards receive a Christian training 
The promise of a Christian upbringing must never be sealed by baptism, but on 
the promise of regeneration. Difficult cases will no doubt now and again arise 
There may sometimes be doubts as to whether this or that child must be reckoned 


belor 


covenant may run through a succession of godless parents. There were many suc} 


ging to the covenant. But as to this, one should be cautious. The line of the 


for instance, between David and Christ, and still the line of the covenant remaine 
unbroken. 

It is greatly to be wished that in the matter of sponsors at baptism the Churé 
order of Dort should be adhered to. Parents should be at liberty to bring them 
not as they please, but it shovld be more and more insisted on that it is their ow: 
duty to take charge of the spiritual instruction of their children. The Church, t 
as a body should take its share in this work. The whole Christian commu 
should look upon itself as a sponsor, and act as such. The Church thus comin 
forward by its members and by its office-bearers would have more influence than an; 
system of compulsory sponsors could ever exercise. 
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Purtosopny as Art. By Prof. Haratp Horrpinc.—Dr. Hoffding, Professor o 
Philosophy in the University of Copenhagen, is one of the few living Danish thinkers 


vhose writings enjoy a world-wide reputation. His principal works have been 
translated into German, and his text-book on psychology has also been translated 
into English, and is in constant use both in this country and in America. To the 
sixth part of the new series of the Norwegian Nyt Tidsskrift Dr. Héffding con 
article on ** Philosophy as Art,” in which he seeks in brief outline to 
ison philosophy must become art, and in what manner this art is to 
The transition from philosophy as knowledge to philosophy as art 
: forth of a personal power and skill which pure knowledge does not 
is how to preserve the connection between our thoughts and ow 
d actions in the intricacies of life, and to make the transition in 

» inward discord arises in our nature. 
r with phil s yphical art in its relation to ideas and to the latest 
ought, Dr. Héffding proceeds to deal with practical life, where, he 
thinks, the need of this art even more clearly displays itself. Here it affects not 


} 


merely contemplation and theory, but also action. We have no longer to deal with 
theoretical philosophy, with the effort to develop a conception of the universe, but 
with philosophy as ethics. Here it is likewise seen that there is an artistic com 
pleteness and finish which theory cannot directly determine. Philosophical ethics 
can only give the general principles; the practical application in the individual 
specine case, un ler wholly concrete circumstances, cannot be directly deduced from 
them. And here as elsewhere great art will exhibit itself in the harmonizing of con 
trasting elements. In the case of the personal relation to the results of knowledge 
all depended upon the union of the confidence of faith with steadily continued 
inquiry, and of the eye for large stipulations with the sense for small ones. In 
practical life the question is as to the union of contrasts such as recollection and 
hope, the impulse of the moment and the endeavour after comprehensive aims, the 
assertion of one’s own individuality and resignation to something which lies outside 
of this, involuntary unfolding of life and voluntary interference with it. It would 
be possible to name many other contrasted relations, on closer investigation, which 
the personal art will combine into harmony in a manner which can be taught by no 
general formula, because the conditions, both in degree and in quality, are different 
in the case of every individual, and because, moreover, the solution cannot be 
reached once for all just in the same way that a proposition holds good when it has 
once been demonstrated. 

One danger which threatens, if the conduct of life is no longer to be determined 
by tradition and authority but by the unfettered understanding, is that the involun- 
tary and the spontaneous become coerced and superseded. When mention is made 


of philosophy as art there are those who will probably even imagine that the pro- 


posal is to regulate all the manifestations of life according to well-defined principles. 
If the right of thought to exercise a determining influence upon life is recognized, 
there may easily arise mistrust or disregard with respect to what is natural, habitual, 
inherited, and involuntary. In the emancipation from these one will probably even 
discover an advantage in and for himself. Spontaneousness is praised simply 
because it yields something new, and breaks with what is usual. Conscious reflec- 
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itive; that is to say, it shall essentially con 


ind excrescences, so that lif nav be free 
He maintains that only in this wary and indirect 


ww child-nature at all, and escape from spoiling 


work according to preconceived ideas. The arbitrary method of going 


inde t d. lw Lvs assumes suc h pre conceived idk iS; al d the art, the by no me 
} ? 


to make the necessary use of the ideas which are rooted in th 


us experiences of gone times without injuring or spoiling that which uncor 
ll unnoticed has sprung forth and begins to unfold itself. There 
ill education, including that of self-culture. 


New 
word 
ion where the ordinary formula that can be laid down in theoretical 
that between assertion of one’s own personality and 
le s the call Is now sounded f r the assertion of 

1 t less strongly does socialistic 


individual to find the harmonious 
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between two antitheses is a great art. To proclaim in strong language the 
her part of the antithesis only one worthy of attention is no art. 
is it science: it is agitation. 
as little summed up in a single constellation as in an abstract 
elucidated from both sides. Art can no more make science 
nee can do without art. What it behoves us to hold fast—more 
in the times that lie immediately ahead of us is that even 
ind supplements it, still the bond between them cannot 
. correlation between the chief forms of mental activity 
ulation and exhalation. The one process continues and 
spite of the difference there is between them. Their union is 
This union is hard to attain to; but then 
art, has also said that the beautiful is 


On THE Ricut INTERPRETATION OF MATTHEW xxviii. 19,20. By Bishop H. V. 


STHYR ( 2 fe / 


lanske Folkekirke, Bd. ix., Hft. 8, 1893).—In this 


per Bishop Sthyr ck nm he } 


esent at least, a discussion between himself and 
Dahlerup as to the proper meaning of the Greek 
up is of opinion that it is linguistically incorrect to 
disciples of,” an opinion which the Bishop holds to 


is an outline of his argument in favour of the 


is formed ualnr ns disci) uius and from 

s conseque ntly a verbun fenominativum, 

lay signify either, intransitively, discipulus 

pu n fac As a matter of fact this c rresponds with 

se made of the word in the very few instances in which it is 
literature. 


p knows, n ne has been able to show that the word in the 

ised with a transitive meaning, still less has any attempt been 

he older Greek it was used in such a way as to be capable 

r instruct. It is first of all in the New Testament, and in 

Greek literature which came under its influence, that the word 

ly and in the possible sense of docere. And such a meaning may 

iched to the word with a certain amount of authority in so far as “to 

make a disciple of’ always contains the idea of instruction or teaching. But if it is 

isked what the proper meaning of the word is, then, both from its derivation and 

from its use in the older Greek, there cannot be any doubt that the answer must be, 

when used intransitively it means to be a disciple, and when used transitively 

means to make a disciple of. The meaning docere is the secondary meaning; or, 
ne likes to call it so, it is a paraphrase of the true meaning. 

It is, therefore, with good reason that all the more distinguished of the recent 

New Testament exegetes are agreed in maintaining the correct translation of the 

word to be ‘make disciples of.” In Grimm's excellent Lexicon to the New 

Testament the meaning doceo is not to be found; while on the other hand, as a 

SE condary meaning, after discipulum Sa 


] is to be found edoceo or instituo, and 
this is no doubt right. Tha 


t the word is anywhere used simply in the sense of 
i o it is scarce ly possible to prove with certainty. 
The translation suggested by Pastor Dahlerup, ** proclaim the Gospel to al 


all 
nations."’ or ‘ bring the Gospel to the knowledge of all nations,” is, in Bishop Sthyr’s 
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eve the t but hap i the wo! t € } I e pre t wit 
I t t f the prop i vers s Ww 1 imply Much 1 e preferal! 
‘ 
is the t ( t all nations,”’ whi ny ¢ is not at $1 
th t ‘ the w ! the ianner in wl r i, for 
‘ +} 4 t 4 4 +} ttn as nck | ' Sanht that 4 +) 
\ ‘ " tle ere ( “ dou t ew t T 
Ay la 1 ut for *( t and ther therefore 
t ; } ‘ deri ed fro heine trar ¢ I By 
( t tr uti make ( f 1 st pref ‘ 
the t P 
H P the thy instances j the New J t \ t 
Ww tishied hims that l thas the Acati 
oy wed tr ar . +; f 4 . 
wad Sthyr returns to an expotitio . L 
Matt | t t that verse 19 and t first half of verse 20 1 
, ‘ f wri } nected ti t 
\ 4 el ‘ WwW y ici sre oe Oe | ‘ 
‘ ‘ - j Wit the i ir 
‘ HH le to the world for the ex} , pose of making 
P the me th to ( tia a the f hur t 
| ‘ { part Hi cat te how t | tn be ¢ 
what thel { é wi me ) t he } t int y 
( rist ‘ DOAp isi the name f the Tr e God of «s it e | 


W G far as it is revealed t bv our I i, these ‘ ‘ 


t the It t | e t iv whether! yt ( 
} t t ‘ I 3 tl pres j nis | ed t, it 
t that bapti he | e first, and ? ! ‘ 


Kee} ‘ considerations mind, the g matical tr the } 

re W thu Go ve fort! i make ad pi I { t g the 
1 the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and t them tol 

1 that which I have commanded you.” There are f course, various classes 
isciples, but all alike belong to the Cl reh of Christ, and have right to be ca 
His disciple because every O1 sa disciple who is baptized with the baptism « 
Lord into fellowship with the T e God, and who has not himself broker 
fellow | From this it follows that little « lren are also included in the é 
ship, even althougl ible to receive Christia struction. 

In conclusion, Bishop Sthyr declares that the interpretation of our Lord’s w 
here set forth is not merely grammatically correct, but is also the one that lies at the 
foundation of the view of baptism which the Church has maintan d from the ¢ lest 
times which has found expression in the practice of infant baptism; which is ¢ 
postolical tradit ind not an ecclesiastical usage introduced in the second or thiv« 
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